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WO | to. whose ‘injunction these measures were 


twenty scholars. It has now enrolled upon 
itd ‘record: from weventy to eighty scholars, 
with af well selected library of over two 

idréd “and fifty volumes, in addition to 
Sudday-Schoot Visitor distributed week. 
„On the first of January last the school 
ed the Plan of Benevo- 
as r. 


Spring of Chi- 

the notes (which, are very neatly execu: 
ted, with fine engravings and appropriate 
texts of Zoripturs ensiroling them,) were 


sobolars, peyable in twelve 
payments on the first Sabbath of 
évery mouth. The amount thus to be paid 
varied from two deut to fifty. The amount 
géllgoted during the year in this school, 
infant in years, but furnishing an example 
well worthy of being imitated by those of 

growth, reached the sum of seventy 
dollars, with the confident expectation the 
eoming year of doubling this amount. The 


psholars have taken the greatest interest in 


it, aud seldom permitted the first Sabbath 
ef the month to pass without a prompt, 
cheerful response to the amount due on 
their note. The advantages arising from 
this system of benevolence, this mode of 
giving, and that, too, by the young, are 
numerous, the least of which I regard is 
the amount collected; but it forms in youth 
the habit of system, of punctuality, and of 
benevelence; it implants in their tender 
minds the great principles of life, and gives 
te them liberal and enlarged views, making 
them feel that, though young, they are not 
$66 young to commence the noble work of 
Going good. With these habits formed, 
and with these principles implanted, we may 
confidently look to them hereafter as active 
supporters of the Church, and able defend- 
ers of truth. 

— — 


SEASON OF REFRESHING. 

[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 

‘| “Wisumteron, Pa., December 23d, 1856. 
Messrs. Editors—The late meeting of the 
Synod of Wheeling was one of unusual in- 
terest. It was marked by a warmth of 
Qhristian fellowship. and a tenderness of 
spiritual emotion net common in our Church 
jadicatories. Nearly the whole of one 
morning’s session was spent in a free con- 
vérsation on the state of religion in our 
churches. The subject was introduced 
with sonie very solemn and appropriate re- 
marks by the venerable and beloved Dr. 


Weed of Wheeling. Many of the brethren 


followed; a deep interest appeared to be 
awakened, and much tender feeling was at 
once exp and excited. A.committee 
was appointed to digest and report some 
measures with a view to the promotion of 
vital ‘godliness: throughout our bounds. 
The ‘plan reported, and unanimously and 
very cordially adopted by Synod, embraced 
tour ‘poitits, viz:—1. That the revival of 
God’s work of grace by the effusion of his 
Holy Spirit, should be made prominent in 
the public prayers of our churches. 2. That 
our ministers should all preach on the ne- 
cessity of a revived state of piety, and the 
scriptural means of promoting it. 3. That 
each of our sessions, after the above ser- 
mon had been preached, should meet to 
deliberate on the subject. 4. That, if 
deemed wise and expedient, they should 
from the pulpit invite all those (and only 
those) members of the congregation who 
felt any special desires for the outpourmg 
of the Spirit, to meet at a specified time to 
fake counsel and offer prayer together in 
regard to this great blessing. 

In accordance with this recommendation 
ef Synod, a sermon was preached in the 
Upper Ten Mile Church on the fourth Sab- 
bath in November. At the same time a 
meeting of session was appointed for the 
next Saturday afternoon, and the male 
members of the church were invited to 
meet and confer with them. The day 
proved very stormy, yet all the members of 
session, and a good number of others were 
present. An hour and a half was spent in 
prayer and conference. The action of Sy- 
nod was like.a ray of light and hope darted 
down from heaven. All seemed to feel it 
as an unusual and powerful stimulus to 
prayer and effort. The meeting was warm, 
animating, and encouraging. All present 
were revived and strengthenèd by it, and 


from that moment it was felt that a blessing 


was in store for us. A meeting of all the 
members of the congregation, male and fe- 
male, conscious of special desires for the 
revival of God’s work among us, was ap- 
pointed for the following Friday. This was 
well attended, and was still more encourag- 
ing than the former. In addition, the usual 
services preparatory to the communion were 
observed on Friday and Saturday, and the 
Lord's Supper was administered on the 
Sabbath. This was a precious season. The 
hearts of God’s people were greatly re- 
freshed, and solemn impressions made on 
not a few of the unconverted. On Monday 
the unanimous and earnest wish was ex- 
pressed that the meeting should be con- 
tinued, so manifestly was the Spirit of God 

t by his special influence in the 
heart both of saint and sinner. Seven 
inquirers accepted an invitation given on 
Wednesday to remain for personal conver- 
This invitation was repeated at 


season of spiritusl refreshing, dering which 
some eighty’ persons professed hope; and 


| 


the sod of our broad, extended prairies, long 


would soon not only be self-sustained, but 
greatly aid in swelling the list of contribu- 


that there are few conversiohs 


God designs 
is winter to do for this people is but just 

ol have written this brief narrative of 
God's gracious visit to the Ten Mile Church 
for the encouragement of God's people 
generally, but mote especially of my breth- 
ren in the Synod of Wheeling, in obedience 


employed. I shall be greatly disappointed, 
after the developments of Synod, if I do not 
have the pleasure of reading many similar 
though more animating reports from others 
labouring in this part of the vineyard. 

Many interesting details might be stated, 
but it would occupy too much of your valu- 
able space. I cannot close without express- 
ing my ‘own and my people's deep sense of 
obligation to brother McKaig of the Pres- 
bytery of Ohio, and brother McCarroll tf the 
Presbytery of Washington, for most accept- 


o and efficient sid in the work. 
Yor E. 0. Wines, 


NORTH-WESTERN IOWA. 


1 ORR OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 

Importance of the field—Rapid increase from 

emigration—Churches soon become self-sus- 
taining—Now the time to work, 


Messrs. Editors—Through recent corres- | 
pondence you are, no doubt, aware of the 
rapid growth of the Presbyterian Church in 
this State, particularly in the north-western 
portion.. Three months since no minister 
of the Old-school Presbyterian Church was 
stationed west of the east line of Hardin 
county. Since that time there have been 
three organizations effected, and a new 
Presbytery erected, called Sioux City Pres- 
bytery. At Fort Dodge, we have a church 
nearly completed, at a cost of about two 
thousand dollars. Early the coming spring 
there will be two or three other church 
buildings erected within our bounds. 

This portion of the State is fast settling 
up by emigration from the Eastern States, 
many of whom are members of the Presby- 
terian Church, or have Presbyterian pre- 
ferences. The class of people settling here 
is equal to that of any portion of the East 
in intelligence and enterprise. The Val- 
ley of the Des Moines, particularly around 
Fort Dodge, is rich in its resources,—such 
as coal, iron, gypsum, and with a soil capa- 
ble of sustaining a very dense population. 

The importance of liberally sustaining 
our Board of Domestic Missions, and the 
Committee of Church Extension, can no 
longer be doubted. The work which they 
are carrying on in this region of country is, 
perhaps, unprecedented. In fact, the rapid 
spread of our Church here at present, is 
owing much to aid received from these 
sources. It is true, our churches fast be- 
come self-sustaining, owing to the rapid 
growth from emigration and increase in 
worldly means. Yet while in infancy we 
need the prayers, the sympathy, and the 
aid of older churches, that cheerfully give 
of their substance for the spread of the gos- 
pel in our own land. We can say to them, in 
thus liberally contributing, you not only aid 
us in spreading the gospel, but in furnish- 
ing it to your own sons and daughters.. 
Where are thousands of your enterprising 
young men, nurtured and instructed by 
pious mothers? Many have gone beyond 
the sound of your “church-going bells.“ 
Hundreds are here with us in the far West, 
wielding the saw, the axe, the hammer— 
accompanying the plough—at the counting- 
desk, or directing the affairs of State. They 
are willing still to hear the truths taught 
them from the family Bible, and cheerfully 
contribute of their means for the support 
of the gospel. They are indéed the bone 
and sinew of our Western States, and will 
be the citizens to influence, mould, and 
give character to all future enterprises. 
Now is the time with us to work. Now 


resting in quiet repose, is being overturned. 
Thousands of acres, over which the red man 
roamed and the wild beasts played, now are 
stirred by the ploughshare of the hardy 
yeomanry, and under their hands yield the 
richest productions. And shall the plough- 
share of truth not be driven broad and 
deep in the formation of society here? 
Shall it be staid for want of means, and 
suffer the thorns and briars to grow in this 
productive soil? Shall the seed of the 
kingdom, which is the word of God, not be 
speedily cast in where the soil would yield 
a thousand-fold? where its fruits, under the 
smiles of Heaven, would wave in beauty 
over these broad, extended fields? O- 
could Christians be awakened to the full 
sense of their responsibility! Could they 
see how quickly towns and villages spring 
up; how speedily our prairies are dotted 
over with houses, and how diligently the 
adversary of souls is. prosecuting his 3 * 
of destruction, certainly they would not let 
the officers of our Board plead so long and 
loud for aid to carry on this great work. 

In many portions of the West is found a 

class of young men as well educated as in 
any portions of the East. They think for 
themselves, have all the elements of growth 
which could be desired, and are, perhaps, 
not unsurpassed in the spirit of enterprise. 
This spirit pervades the great mass of the 
people, and it is seen by the visitor in all 
their employments. By them wild, sleep- 
ing nature is awakened from her long re- 
pose, to aid in sustaining the swelling tide 
of population as it is poured in upon us. 
And shall the Church be backward in her 
work of planting churches, and sending out 
and sustaining the heralds of truth? 

If this great work could be vigorously 
prosecuted, the talent here and the re- 
sources of our land consecrated to the Lord, 
churches and ministers would keep pace 
with the growth of population; and they 


tions, and sending the living ministry for- 
ward with our nation’s most rapid advance. 
Much aid may be expected from this por- 
tion of country, in a few years, for the ad- 
vancement of truth, if a thorough work is 
now carried on in the formation of society. 

E. L. D. 


It is holiness we want above every thing 
else] holy principles, holy ministers, holy 
discipline, * tempers, holy sermons and 
prayers, holy habits and conduct. Nothing 
will nsate for this. If the churches 


com 
are not a in holiness, we can not be 


6 spiritual life.— Guyer. 


Ready in blood - bought robe I stand, 


which they are entitled, I refer to that 


— — 


IE AT ANY 


HOUR. 
A SECOND THOUGHT. | 
on reading the tines O let me die in Autumn,” in 
the Presbyterian, December 20th, 185868. 
Nay, let me die at any hour 5 
When thou, dear Lord, shalt say, 
And, fall of faith and love and power, 
My soul shall soar away. 
A joy untold my bosom thrills 
At natare’s face and voice; 
With higher joys, on heaven’s hills, 
Do thy redeemed rejoice. — : 
The spring: time comes with bud and bloom, 
And teeming life, I know, 
And every song and sweet perfume 
Say “Not now would I go.” 
But sweetest blossoms here below, 
Tainted and marred by crime, 
What has the heart’s “divinest glow” 
Like angel song sublime? 


And thus of sammer’s glorious while, 
And winter’s dreary hour; 

Alike, if summer sun shall smile, 
Or winter cload shall lower. 

Only by grace to win the day 

And reach my heavenly rest! 

“Far better” any time away 
With thee, my Saviour, blest. 

Yes, heaven is that better land,“ 
Nor sin nor seasons there ; 


At call thy bliss to share! Wromina. 


A Letter to Single Ladies somewhat 
| Advanced in Years. 


e re-publish the following from the 
pen of the late Dr. Archibald Alexander, 
at the request of a lady subscriber, who in- 
forms us that she is “An Old Maid.”— 
Eds. Pres:] 

I feel, my friends, that I undertake a 
task requiring both delicacy and caution, 
by addressing a letter thus publicly to you; 
but I hope that I shall be able to manage 
this business so as not only to avoid offence, 
but to be in some degree profitable to some 
of your number. It is a trite remark that 
woman is indebted for her elevation in civil- 
ized society principally to Christianity; but 
it may still be a question whether females 
do now universally enjoy all the privileges 
to which: they are fairly entitled. With 
respect to that class of females whom I now 
address, Iam disposed to think that they 
do not. Married women are so identified 
with their husbands, that they may be con- 
sidered as now in their proper place; and 
if their husbands are what they ought to | 
be, I know of nothing which could be 
added to the comfort of their situation. 
But the case is not exactly the same with 
those who through choice or necessity expect 
to lead a single life. I do not refer to that 
ridicule and reproach which are by some 
shallow and unfeeling witlings cast upon 
females who pass through their youth with- 
out entering into the matrimonial state. It 
is too evident to need remark, that it is not 
commonly a fault in women that they re- 
main unmarried; and therefore ridicule di- 
rected to them is misplaced, and reproach 
is most injurious. And when it is con- 
sidered how few happy matches there are, 
and what cares and trials commonly attend 
the married life, there is in your case more 
room for self-gratulation than for regret. 
What a gain would it have proved to hun- 
dreds and thousands of married women if 
they had remained single! And of this 
many of you, I believe, are so well con- 
vinced, that you have long ceased to wish 
a change of condition. Still, it is true, that 
marriage is a divine institution for the com- 
fort and benefit of our race, and is the con- 
dition most natural to persons of both sexes; 
and a source of mutual benefit to the par- 
ties, and of incalculable advantage to the 
community, when entered into with proper 
motives, and when the connection is formed 
between persons suited to each other, and 
qualified to perform the duties appertaining 
to this relation of human life. 

But when I say that unmarried females 
do not enjoy in society all the privileges to 


state of unpleasant dependence into which 
they are cast after the decease of their pa- 
rents; and the want of suitable occupations 
in which single women may find employ- 
ment, such as would enable them to live 
comfortably and genteely. It is in vain, 
however, to complain of the arrangements 
of society; we must take things as we find 
them, and make the best of our condition. 
_In addressing you I wish to point out: 
some things which have a tendency to hin- 
der your comfort; and to suggest such coun- 
sels as appear to me to be advantageous to 
your temporal and eternal welfare. 


Evils of a superficial education. 

The education of females is not conduct- 
ed on the best plan for their benefit. They 
are seldom taught in such a manner as to 
be capable of turning their learning to any 

rofitable account. They are taught super- 
ficially, and their time is principally occu- 
pied with branches which have no connec- 
tion with the business of life, and which 
they seldom learn well enough to be com- 
petent teachers of others. Females in the 
middle class of society should all be in- 
structed in some one branch so perfectly, 
that if necessity required, they would be 
able to. give instructions to others on that 
branch. But how seldom is this done! Of 
late, indeed, our brethren in New England 
have discovered the importance of so con- 
ducting female education, that their daugh- 
ters may be qualified to give instruction not 
only in common schools, but in academies, 
and in the families of the wealthy. This 
is sound policy. In our female boarding- 
schools, much attention is professedly paid 
to the ornamental branches, but frequently 
with little success. How small is the num- 
ber of those who are taught music, or draw- 
ing, or painting, who are competent to give 
lessons in these fine arts! And in those 
cases in which these arts are acquired in 
some perfection, they only serve as an 
amusement, and for the entertainment of 
friends for a very short period, when family 
eares set aside the piano, the crayon, and 
the paint brush. I would have those taught 
those arts who have a genius for them, or 
for any one of them; and I would have them 
learned so perfectly, that if ever necessity 
should require it, the lady might gain a 
genteel living by her skill in music or paint- 
ing. But what a waste of time, and what 
infliction of misery, to confine a young lady 
for years to studies for which she has no 
taste, and in which she cannot excel! 
Contrive plans for benevolence. | 
But whatever has been erroneous in your 
education you cannot remedy; yet there are 
many things in your power, If you are 


benevolence, charity, and piety. Some are 


spread her countenance. 


reatly opposed to female societies for any 
2 ; but surely this is invidious, and 
‘repugnant to the general good. The truth 
is, unmarried females have more leisure, and 
often more inclination to promote schemes 
of doing good than the men; and why should 
they be hindered or discouraged? If they 
act improperly, let them be corrected and 
rebuked; but while they continue them- 
selves within their appropriate sphere, let 
no man forbid them to serye their Lord 
with such as they have. Did not the wo- 
men of Galilee follow our Saviour to Judea, 
that they might administer to his wants, as 
well as hear his instructions? Not only 
does public welfare, but your own happi- 
ness demand, that you should have some 
laudable pursuit; otherwise your minds will 
prey upon themselves. I will give you an 
example. A certain lady in one of our 
cities was left in possession of an indepen- 
dent estate, completely subject to her own 
control. Circumstances unnecessary to be 


detailed here, induced her early to resolve 


never to think of matrimony; but being en- 
tirely out of employment she was not happy. 
Though well educated and sincerely pious, 
and surrounded by friends and comforts and 
books, she was not happy. Indeed, by de- 
grees a gloom settled on her mind and over- 
Discontent en- 
sued, and her life became a burden to her. 
At length she was with difficulty persuaded 
to connect herself with several female be- 
nevolent societies; and possessing much 
leisure, and being a ready scribe, she had 
much of the business devolved on her 
hands; and in the performance of her 
duties she was subjected to much trial, and 
had her feelings often harrowed up by 
scenes of distress, of which before she had 
no conception. But from this time her 
health and spirits began to improve. She 
became a cheerful, as well as an active 
Christian. She now takes a lively interest 
in all the benevolent operations of the day, 
and enjoys an elevated pleasute of which 
she did not believe herself to be susceptible. 
And this is not all, she finds such urgent 
calls for her surplus funds from the desti- 
tute poor and perishing heathen, that she 
gives away all her income, except what is 
necessary for her own support; and now her 
only parsimony is towards herself, for she 
actually begrudges herself every new gar- 
ment, because it is so much taken from the 
objects of her benevolence; and when cau- 
tioned against going too far with her chari- 
ties and benefactions, her answer is, „It all 
belongs to God—I am no more than his 
steward, and I am not afraid of laying it out 
in his service; and as to myself, I have 
learned the truth of that saying, ‘ It is more 
blessed to give than to receive; and if I 
only consulted my own happiness I would 
do just as J am doing. The richest luxury 
which riches can furnish is that of doing 
good.”” And yet this woman was naturally 
rather parsimonious than liberal. See what 
grace can effect. 


Manage so as not to be dependent on others. 

If you have not a competency without 
doing something to increase your means of 
subsistence, then your own necessities should 
dictate to you the reasonableness of engag- 
ing in some business that may enable you 
to live independently of the charity of your 
fellow-creatures. 

There is no difficulty in getting most who 


are poor to follow some kind of industry, by 


which they may be able to live. The manu- 
facturing establishments in this country 
have opened a wide field for female labour, 
where they caa earn more money than by 
their needle, or by going into service. But 
these factories are dangerous places for 
young women. Human depravity is like 
fire; when the brands are separated it burns 
slowly and with: little violence; but when 
collected together a great flame is enkin- 
dled. Thus, where many men or women, 
boys or girls, are assembled together, moral 
corruption is produced. Those manufac- 
tories which admit of being carried on in 
private houses, are by far more favourable 
to virtue and good order. But there is a 
class of respectable females who have been 
brought up in refinement and ease, and who 
have never been accustomed to hardships— 
nor can they associate with females of no 
breeding; and yet some of these are left in 
a very destitute condition. They are, with- 
out their own fault, among the most help- 
less and dependent of the human race. 
With the habits and artificial wants of the 
wealthy, they are often exceedingly desti- 
tute. Such persons may have had parents 
who were once in different circumstances; 
or they may have had parents who, having 
given them a refined and fashionable educa- 
tion, left them very little of what was neces- 
sary to support them in the station in which 
they were brought up. The custom which 
prevails in Virginia, of giving all the real 
estate to sons, and leaving the daughters 
dependent on their brothers; or cutting them 
off with a small pittance of personal pro- 
perty, insufficient for their maintenance, is 
not only unreasonable but unjust. If a man 
educates his daughters so that they are not 
able to live without property, he is morally 
bound to make adequate provision for them; 
and not leave them dependent in this un- 
friendly world. If any of the children 
should be under the necessity of struggling 
for subsistence, let it be the sons rather 
than the daughters. If the latter were sure 
to marry men in as good circumstances as 
those in which they have been accustomed 
to live, it would not be so great a hardship; 
but often these injured daughters have no 
advantageous opportunity for changing their 
condition; and one reason may be, in this 
mercenary world, that they are left so bare. 
They have no resource but to cast them- 
selves upon the generosity and care of their 
brothers ; but these have families of their 
own, and in many respects their houses 
may not be the most pleasant homes. 
My advice to ladies in such cireumstances 
would be, to assert their independence, by 
engaging in some occupation, however 
humble, that would promise the means of 
subsistence. Let them divest themselves 
of fastidiousness, and family pride, and act 
with decision, and upon principle, and dis- 
regard the censure and ridicule of a scoffing 
world. But the wisest of men will applaud 
your course. Instead of being dependent 
on rich uncles, or even on brothers and sis- 
ters, have a house and home of your own, 
if ever so small and homely. Follow some 


business, which, if irksome at first, will 


gradually become agreeable. These obser- 
vations do not apply to those cases where 
your company and service are really needed 
by the friends with whom you live; then 


they are more dependent on you than you 


on them. 
But perhaps you will say, what can 
do? Why, there are many things which 


rich—that is, if you have enough to live 
upon without labour, then contrive plans of 


you may do, without any real degrada- 


the fire. By aiming at too many acquisi- 


example behind you which will be as a 


formed as to his early history, but learn 


efassociates may protest against your 
stooping so low as to engage in such pur- 
suits.’ Some of you, with a little more 
instréiction and practice, can teach music, 
or paipting, or both; others can assist in a 
boarding-school, and teach grammar, ge- 
ography, and arithmetic; and all of you are 
able do teach little children to spell and 


there upon earth than to instil wholesome 
instruotion into the opening minds of chil- 
dren: But some of you are ingenious in 
needle-work. You could make a sufficient 
living by the fabrication of fancy articles of 
dress and furniture. I was recently grati- 
fied to be informed that a certain worthy 
gentieman, whom I knew, had had his 
daughter taught at least a dozen arts, by 
any one of which she could, if necessary, 
make her living. The design was excellent, 
but it will not do to have too many irons in 


tions ‘none is effectually learned. 

Useful. occupation a ive of unbecoming 
ing 
It 


is alleged that maiden ladies, when 
advanced in years, grow particular, and 
pettish, and discontented. Now all this 
will be prevented by proper, useful occupa- 
tion; and no doubt why some of these un- 
amiable traits of character are exhibited, is 
the treatment which such persons often re- 
ceive from the world, and sometimes from 
the younger members of their own families. 
It is & sign of a bad disposition or bad edu- 
cation, when nephews and nieces treat their 
aunts when old, without due respect and 
kind attention. You may commonly form 
some estimate of the kind of heart which a 
young person has, by observing his be- 
havieur towards aged persons: and the true 
test of character is not the treatment of 
those whom we occasionally meet, but of 
those with whom we “winter and sum- 
mer.” It may be that old age is sus- 
picious and querulous; but it is the duty 
of the young to bear with the infirmi- 
ties of the aged, and especially to cherish 
kind and cordial feeling towards their own 
relatives; but let not infirm and aged fe- 
males give unnecessary trouble to the 
younger members of the families where 
they reside. There is one fault which, 
thodgh charged to the acconnt of aged sin- 
gle ladies, I hope you are free from; that 
is, calumny. Evil speaking is a sin of en- 
ormous guilt, when it proceeds from malice 
and envy; and when it originates in the 
mere love of talking and telling news, it is 
often extremely mischievous. 

A word of caution. 

There is only one other thing respecting 
which I must, at present, suggest a caution, 
and that is the ridiculous affectation of ap- 
pearing younger than you are. When a 
lady of thirty-five or forty years assumes the 
gay dress, and frivolous and giddy airs of a 
young, romping girl, every observer must 
be disgusted. Be content to grow old as 
fast as other people; no person of sense 
will esteem you less at forty than when only 
twenty. Let your dress and manners cor- 
respond with your age, and endeavour to 
make up for the depredations which time 

éKes upon your frail bodies by the virtues | 
and right gifts of the mind. Was there 
ever & woman in any station, who command- 
ed more respect and did utore good than 
Hannah More? and yet she was an old maid. 
Be not afraid of being ranked with a class 
which has in it members of such admirable 
talents and worth. | 
I would suggest, whether it would not be 
desirable for single ladies in this country, 
as in Great Britain, at a certain age—say 
forty-five or fifty—to adopt the title of Mrs. 
instead of Miss? but this is a matter of 
little consequence. Cultivate piety, exer- 
cise benignity, manifest a meek and quiet 
spirit; bridle your tongues in the fear of 
God; work with your hands; pity the af- 
flicted; relieve the poor; comfort the sor- 
rowful; instruct the ignorant, and leave an 


sweet savour of piety. A. ALEXANDER. 


A BLACK MAN’S FUNERAL. 


Many of our readers, no doubt, remember 
the account which appeared in our columns 
a year or two since, of a centenarian coloured 
preacher of Savannah, Georgia, from the 
pen of the Rev. Dr. Krebs of New York. 
This aged servant of God not long since 
visited the North, and when on his return 
home was taken sick, and died at Rich- 
mond, Virginia. The following account of 
his funeral is from the Savannah Georgian. 

We announced some days ago the death, 
at Richmond, Virginia, of Andrew Marshall, 
the coloured preacher, who had been minis- 
tering to the slave population of Savannah 
for nearly forty years. His remains, encased 
in a neat metallic coffin, were brought from 
Richmond at the expense of his congrega- 
tion, and yesterday was set apart at the First 
African Baptist church for the funeral cere- 
monies over the lamented dead. Long be- 
fore the hour appointed for the services, an 
immense throng, without respect to colour 
or condition, collected at the church, the 
floor, aisles, galleries, and even steps and 
windows of which were densely packed. 
Hundreds, unable to gain admittance, were 
assembled in front and around the church, 

ile the street was completely blocked up 
with vehicles of every description. 

“At the appointed hour the body was 
taken from the residence of the deceased to 
the church, and placed in front of the altar. 
After prayer, singing, and the reading of 
appropriate lessons from the Scriptures, an 
eloquent and impressive discourse was 

reached by the Rev. Mr. Rambaut, former- 
y of the First Baptist Church, now on a 
visit to the city. , 

‘‘The services in the church having been 
concluded, the body was returned to the 
hearse, and the immense congregation formed 
in procession, the deacons and other officers 
of the various churches in front; next came 
the remains of the deceased, followed by 
the coloured benevolent and temperance 
societies, and after them a long line of car- 
riages, some fifty in number, and a multi- 
tude of pedestrians. The procession was a 
most solemn and, imposing spectacle, and 
attracted much attention as it passed through 
the city. It moved in West Broad street, 
and thence to Laurel Grove Cemetery, 
where the body was deposited in the family 
vault, with the usual ceremonies of the 
Baptist Church. 

% Andrew Marshall was, in many respects, 
a remarkable man. We are but little in- 


that he was originally a slave, and having 
accumulated a considerable amount of mo- 
ney—his earnings in his own time—as the 
more industrious of our slaves seldom fail to 
do, purchased his freedom. His secular pur- 
suit was that of a drayman, which he fol- 
lowed with energy and thrift, and laid up « 
comfortable support for himself and family 
in his old age. His chief employment, how- 


read; and what more important business is | 


ever, for nearly half a century, was the 


— 


| een perhaps, some of your weal- | Christian ministry, in which he acquired a 


doubt hb witnessed the deep solemnity and 
unfeigned grief that characterized the ob- 
sequies of yesterday.” 7 


HOW TO GET RID OF A MINISTER 
BY REV. DR. HUMPHREY, an. 


Such improvements have been made in 
the art, within the last few: years, and it is 
now so well understood, that any sugges- 
tions through the press on this head, will 
perhaps be regarded as quite superfluous. 
Nevertheless, it is possible that some who 
wish for a change, but hardly know how to 
bring it about, may be thankful for a few 
hints. 

It is not necessary, then, for the accom- 
plishment of the object, that the minister 


should be superannuated, or a poor preacher, | bel 


or an unfaithful pastor, or remiss in any of 
his sacred duties. It is not necessary that 
the majority of the parish should wish to 
throw him off, or that he should even be un- 
popular with more than a very few of his 
congregation. Let but two or three influen- 
tial men settle in their minds that he must 
and shall go, and there are ways enough 
to get rid of him. 

Let them first feel their way cautiously 
to ascertain whether any, and if any, what 
amount of incipient disaffection may be se- 
cretly lurking in the minds of those who are 
ostensibly his friends, and not prepared to 
take sides. against him. Let them, where 
it will be safe, throw out hints and inuen- 
does, calculated to excite injurious suspi- 
cions, and to prepare the mind for open hos- 
tility. If the minister is comparatively 
young, and if under his devoted labours the 
congregation has been greatly increased } 
and strengthened in a few years, and they 
want a more popular preacher, let them 
say, „He is a very good man, and did well 
enough when we were weak and few, but 
we must now have a man of more experi- 
ence and talent; let them tell him so 
plainly, or intimate as much; and though 
to favour them when they were poor, he 
may have. got along as he could upon the | 
salary, and now has a dependent family 
upon his hands, he will probably ask for a 


| dismission, and go out he knows not 


whither. 

If the minister is much past middle age, 
however faithful and useful he may have 
been, or however able he may still be, to 
discharge all the duties of a preacher and 
pastor, let those who want a change (it is 
not much matter how few) say that „he is 
growing dull, and does not interest the 
young people,” or that he preaches old ser- 
mons, and to make sure of that, let them 
put down his texts, while they do not re- 


member nor care to remember any thing | 


else. Or let them say he does not visit his 
people, or for want of any plausible definite 
charge, let them say that “his usefulness is 
at an end, and by repeating it every- 
where they will probably in time persuade 
many to believe it, without any other evi- 
dence, and thus shove him off. 

If he is very reluctant to go, and there is 
no other way to coerce him, and the con- 
gregation is weak, let them sign off, or with- 
draw their support, and in this way frighten 
those who wish to retain him into acquies- 
cence with their wishes. This, in feeble 
parishes, will ordinarily succeed, when other 
measures fail. 

If the minister is neither too young nor 
too old to keep his place—if he is acknow- 
ledged on all hands to be an able preacher, 
and the great body of the people cling to 
him, and he cannot be “starved out, let 
not the few who have set their hearts upon 
ousting him, despair of ultimately carrying 
their point. Let them aim at his moral 
and ministerial character—not by any direct 
attack at first, but by crafty insinuations— 
by taking up flying stories and repeating 
them—by prying into all his dealings, and 
trying to make him out dishonest in some 
moneyed transaction—by taking down his 
words in different conversations, for the 
purpose of convincing him, when the con- 


venient time comes, of contradictions and 


falsehood. It may require considerable pa- 
tience and some trouble to bring the mat- 
ter to a crisis, and when they have done, 
they may not be able to prove any thing 
deserving of censure; but it is not much 
matter. The great thing is to keep up an 
agitation, which in nine cases out of ten 
will sooner or later aceomplish the object. 
And where no criminal charges are brought 
against the pastor by a disaffected minority, 
however small, abundant experience proves 
that it is a much less difficult matter than 
one would suppose, to worry out the majori- 
ty of the church and parish, or the minis- 
ter, or both. It requires nothing more 
than a settled purpose to accomplish the 
object, whether right or wrong, and perse- 
verance to the end. Let the agitators give 
the friends of the pastor no ce, and 
those who wish to retain him will one after 
another become wearied out and say, “It is 
of no use to resist any longer. We shall 
never have any quiet while he stays.“ And 
thus, at last, the majority will give it up, 
and let him go. Or, if they hold on, the 
minister will find his situation so uncom- 
fortable that he will ask for a dismission, 
and the end will be gained. : 

The foregoing are some of the ways to 
get rid of a minister. If in some cases 
none should succeed, it may safely be left 
with those whom it may concern, to. con- 
trive other ways equally successful. But 
whether it be right and just for a few dis- 
affected individuals to agitate parishes that 
would else be satisfied, and constrain the 
pastors to vacate their pulpits, is a question 
which they must meet another day, and at 
a bar where ministers and people must all 
stand together and be judged. Undoubt- 
edly there may be good reasons, in some 
cases, for wishing a change, and taking 
measures to bring it about in an open, hon- 
ourable, and equitable way. But where a 
minister is doing good, (though, perchance, 
not the ablest man in the country,) and the 
great body of the people are satisfied with 
him, two or three disaffected members 
ought to pause a good while, and pray a, 
great deal, before they disturb the peace of 
the church and congregation by demanding 
a change. They cannot oust a pious and 
faithful pastor by such a course, without 
being held to answer for it another day, 


‘| ourselves outside the world of life; even the 


with the first days 
) heavy-built table in the middle of the room, 


| 


servant of Christ out of the vineyard, is no 
way to induce him speedily to send them 
another.— New York Evangelist. 


DR. KANE AND THE MORAVIANS. 


Dr. Kane, in bis narrative of his Arctic 
explorations, makes the following pleasant 
mention of a visit to the Moravian mission- 
aries who are labouring on the sterile coast 
of Greenland. | 
While we were beating out of the fiord 
of Fiskernaes, I had an opportunity of visit- 
ing Lichtenfels, the ancient seat of the con- 
gregations, and one of the three (four) Mo- 
ravian settlements. I had read much of 
the history of its founders, and it was with 
feelings almost of devotion, that I drew near 
the scene their labours had consecrated. 
| As into harbour of 
rock · m cove, e ing was 80 
solate and still, that won i 1 fancied 


dogs those querulous, never-sleeping sen- 
tinela of the rest of the —gave no sig- 
nal of our approach. Presently, a sudden 
turn around a projecting cliff, brought into 
he uaint, 2 brist- 

ng with irregularly dis chimneys, its 
black, overhanging roof studded with dor- 
mer windows, and crowned with an antique 


40 Te were met, as we landed, by a couple | 


And let them remember, that driving ons 


774 


monthly _ pecuniary observations Which 
E wont to take, though often q 0 
laborious, have brought me to a better know- 
ledge of the state of my affairs, and led me 
to be more cantious and pradetit than I 
otherwise should have been. I believe this 
system tends to enl the Obristian’s 
vi to in¢rease his terestedness, and 
lead him to shan the tricks of trade. M 
own observation also confirnis the belief 
that even warm-hearted Christians must. do- 
termine beforehand on the system they will 
adopt, if they would secure the benefits of 
the gospel plan to themselves, under the 
grace and providence of God, or its happy 
results to the cause of Ohrist.’’ 8 


CHRISTIAN WATCHFULNESS. 


None are so likely to maintain watchful 
guard over their hearts and lives, as those. 
who kuow the comfort of living in near com- 
munion with God. They feel their privil 
and will tear losing it. They will Sot falle 


ing from their high 


a m 


on a journey with ‘a 
takes little thought of danger, and cares 
little how late he travels. He, on the con- 
trary, that carries gold and jewels, will be a 
cautious traveller; he will look well to his 
roods, his horses, and his company, and run 
no risks. The fixed stars are those: that 
tremble most. The man that most fully en- 
joys the light of God's reconciled oqunten- 


of grave, ancient men, in sable jackets and: 
close velvet skull caps, such as Vandyke or 
Rembrandt himself might have painted, 
who gave us a quiet but kindly welcome. 
All inside the mansion-house—the furni- 
ture, the matron, even the children—had 
the same home-sobered look. The sanded 
floor was dried by one of those huge white 
tiled stoves, which have been known for 
generations in the north of Earope, and the 
stiff-backed chairs were evidently coeval 
of the settlement. The 


was soon covered with the simple offerings 
of hospitality ; and we sat around to talk of 
the lands we had come from, and the 
changing wonders of the times. 

„We learned that the house dated back 
as far as the days of Matthew Stach, built, 
no doubt, with the beams that floated so 
providentially to the shore some twenty-four 
years after the first landing of Egede; and 
that it had been the home of the brethren 
who now greeted us, one for twenty-nine, 
and the other twenty-seven years. The 
‘Congregation Hall’ was within the build- 
ing, cheerless now, with its empty benches; 
a couple of French horns, all that I could 
associate with the gladsome pioty of the Mo- 
ravians, hung on each side of the altar. 
Two dwelling-rooms, three chambers, and a 
kitchen, all under the same roof, made up 
the one structure of Lichtenfels. 

“Its kind-hearted inmates were not with- 
out intelligence and education. In spite of 
the formal cut of their dress, and something 
of the stiffness that belongs to a protrac 
solitary life, it was impossible not to recog- 
nize in their demeanor and course of thougut 
the liberal spirit that has always character- 
ized their church. Two of their ‘children,’ 
they said, had ‘gone home’ last year, with 
the scurvy. Yet they hesitated at receiving 
a scanty supply of potatoes, as a present 
from our store.“ 


PRAYER. 


O Lord, I am thine. Thou hast made 
me; and I have promised to serve thee. 
Thou knowest my weakness, and all the 
snares and dangers that surround me. Do 
thou keep me from evil, and vouchsafe to 
me all those good things which are needful 
and convenient for me in soul and body. I 
would acknowledge thee in all my ways. 
Do thou direct my steps. May I „ 
eee all the duties and services owin 
rom me to thee, to whom I stand related, 
and with whom I converse or have any deal- 
ings. And may I so serve and honour 
thee on earth as that I may be received, in 
thy good time, to the joys of thy heavenly 
and eternal kingdom. This I ask for Jesus 
Christ’s sake, thy Son, my Lord. Amen. 


A Merchant's System of Giving. 


A merchant, in answer to inquiries, refers 
back to a period when, he says, Iu conse- 
crating my life anew to God, aware of the 
ensnaring influence of riches and the neces- 
sity of deciding on a plan of charity before 
wealth should bias my judgment, I adopted 
the following system : | 

“T decided to balance my accounts as 
nearly as I could every month ; and, reserv- 
ing such portion of profits as might appear 
adequate to cover probable losses, to lay 
aside, by entry on a benevolent account, 
one-tenth of the remaining profits, great or 
small, as a fund for benevolent expenditure, 
supporting myself and family on the re- 
maining nine-tenths. I further determined, 
that if at any time my net profits, that is, 
profit from which clerk-hire and store ex- 
penses had heen deducted, should exceed 
five hundred dollars in a month, I would 
give twelve and a half per cent.; if over 
seven hundred dollars, fifteen per cent.; if 
over nine hundred dollars, seventeen and a 
half per cent.; if over thirteen hundred dol- 
lars, twenty-two and a half per cent.; thus 
increasing the proportion of the whole, as 
God should prosper, until, at fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, I should give twenty-five 3 
cent., or three hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars a month. As capital was of the utmost 
importance to my success in business, I de- 
cided not to increase the foregoing scale 
until I had acquired a certain capital, after 
which I would give one-quarter of all net 
profits, great ar small, and on the acquisi- 
tion of another certain amount of capital, I 
decided to give half, and on acquiring what 
I determined would be a full sufficiency of 
capital, then to give the whole of my net 
profits. 

‘¢Tt is now several years since I adopted 
this plan, and under it I have acquired a 
handsome capital, and have been prospered 
beyond my most sanguine expectations. Al- 
though constantly giving, I have never yet 
touched — and 
repeated! n su to find what lar 
drafts it ‘oni bear. True, during ama 
months I have encountered a salutary trial 
of faith, when this rule has led me to lay by 
the tenth while the remainder proved inade- . 
quate to my support; but the tide has soon 
turned, and with gratitude I have recog-. 
nized a Heavenly hand more than making 
good all past deficiencies. _ 

“This system has been of great advan- 
tage to me, enabling me to feel that my life’ 
is directly eye by God. It has afford- 
ed me happiness in enabling me to portion 
out the Lord's money, and has enlisted my 
mind more in the progress of Christ's cause. 
Happy privilege, which the humblest may 
enjoy, of thus associating the common la- 
bours of life with the grateful service of the 
Saviour, and of making that which natural- 
ly leads the heart frem God subserve the 
highest spiritual | 

“This system 2.5 me plify 
business, extensive credits. te | 


has made me a better merchant; for the 


ten to explain what he meant by sua 


pen on which 
calculate. 


ance, will be a man tremblingly afraid of 
losing its blessed oonsolations, and jealously 
fearful of doing any thing to grieve the 
Holy Ghost.—Fyle. 


INTOLERANCE. 


Dr. Baumgarten, Professor of Theology 
at the 1 Rostock, has published 
a narrative of dismissal from the office 
of a member of the committee for the exami- 
nation of candidates for clerical orders in 
the — of Mecklenburg. It ap- 
pears that one of the candidates had written 
a theme upon the dethronement aad puttin 
to death of the Queen Athaliah by the high 
E as narrated in the Book of 

ings and the Book of Chronioles. Dr. 
Baumgarten, in giving his written opinion 
of the task, observed: —“ The general re- 
marks which the author of the theme has 
introduced into it may be regarded aa cor- 
rect, in so far as they convey a justification 
of the conduct of the high priest Jehoiada. 
The author of the theme is right, however, 
in observing that the subject does properly 
embrace a wider ‘consideration—namely, 
that of an essay upon the justifiableness of 
a revolution effected by force.” The eccle- 
siastical superior, the Ober-Kiroh-Rath, 
when he found this in the minutes 
of the Examination Committee, laid it be- 
fore the Minister of Public Instruction, who 
immediately summoned Professor Baum 
bea gesting 
to divinity students the notion of an essay 
upon the justifiableness of revolutions, to be 
proved by scriptural examples. Dr. Baum- 
garten replied, and got a reprimand for what 
he had done, with a warning that, if he did 
not change his tone, he d be dismissed. 
He then addressed an elaborate expostula- 
tion to the Ober-Kirch-Rath, aud has ‘since 
received his dismissal, because the Gov- 
ernment observe with regret that he is not 
der which alone his continuance in the 
office would be admissible.” 


THE LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


The prayer, of which the following is a 
copy, and for the genuineness of which we 
(Staffordshire Advertiser) are able to pledge 
ourselves, was found in the late Sir Robert 
Peel’s private box, on his dressing - room 
table, in July, 18502 

„Great and Merciful God, Ruler of all 
nations, help me daily to repair to Thee, for 
wisdom and grace suitable to the high 
offices whereto thy 1 has called 
me. Strengthen, Lord, my natural. 
powers and faculties, that the weighty and 
solemn interests with which Thy servant is 
charged may not greatly suffer through 
weariness of body and confusion of mind. 
Deign, I beseech Thee, to ohviate or correct 
the ill effects of such omissions or mistakes 
in my proceedings as may result from par- 
tial knowledge, infirmity of judgment, or 
unfaithfalness in any with whom I may 
have to do. i 

“Let Thy blessing rest upon my sove- 
reign and my country. Dispose the hearts 
of all in high stations to adopt such mea- 
sures as will preserve public order, foster. 
industry, and alleviate distress. 

„May true religion flourish, and peace be 
universal ! | 

“Grant that, so far as may consist with 
human weakness, whatsoever is proposed by 
myself or others for the. general good may 
be viewed with candoar, and that all wise 
and useful measures may be conducted to a 

rosperous issue. 


“As for me, Thy servant, t, O mer- 
ciful God, that I may not be so far en- 


grossed with public anxieties as that Thy 
word should become unfruitfal in me, or be 
so moved by difficulty or opposition as not 
to pursue that narrow way which leadeth 
me to life. And, O most gracious Father, 
if, notwithstanding my present desires and 
purposes, I should forget Thee, do not Thou 
forget me, seeing that I entreat Thy con- 
stant remembrance and favour, only for the 
sake of our most blessed Advocate and Re- 
deemer, Jesus Christ, to whom, with Thee 
and the Holy Spirit, be glory for ever. 
ent e Lo Times, 
however, denies the genuineness of the 
rayer. This must, of course, considerably 
— the interest attaching to it. At the 
— — as Sir — deemed it 
worthy of preservation, and deposited it in 
a — where it might be brought frequent- 
ly under his eye, the following facts are 
worthy of mention: —“ In the early part of 
1846, Sir Robert, then Premier, was sub- 
jected in Parliament to a series of most 
harassing party attacks. Under these it 
seemed to a portion of the public truly von- 
derful that human endurance’ could hold | 
out. At this crisis a Nonoonformist minis- 
ter, residing in one of the midlaud towns, | 
under feelings of deep respect for the great 
statesman—respect not unmixed with sym- 
pathy—comaposed and privately transmitted 
to him the prayer in question. Its seaept- 
ance was requested as a special favour, and 
at the same time the baronet was entreated 
not to give himself the trouble of scknow- 
ledging ite reception. Notwithstanding 
this, however, Sir Robert, in a letter, wrote 
as follows: 10 
January 15, 1846.— Sir— 
I have received, and I thank you for the 
communication with which you have fa-. 
voured me. I am, sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, Ronzar P. 


„ The transection has 


the seal of the strictest privaey up to the 
of the 
deepest interest, t author od the 

— — — 
placed a value upon this uct 3 


* per 3 of God at the present tim. Still there are almost unbounded influenoe among his Face 
Fee, rh annual report, of | many yet remaining out of Christ, some of by the truth and power of his sermons and 
1 the Spperintendent of the whool | whom are anxiously seeking an interest in the piety of his life. He was, as before 
3 comnected wich the Park. Preshyterian his blood: and we have strong hoves tt stated, the pastor of the First African Baptist 
Ohareh ia thie oty, and though over» | 
| tury in age, he continued his labours among 
the a eannot foren his flock with unabated seal up to the day 
5 above rr er weir efforts the of his death. He was greatly respected by 
ene all our citizens, and an idol — the large 
ear, will with congregation of his owa colour so long under 
our hearty Approbation od may his pastoral care—a fact which no one can 
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* each subsequent service, and nearly always 
1 with new cases of awakened persons. The 
\ daily serviods were protracted through eigh- | | 
| teen days, and from fifteen to eighteen per- 
sons professed hope in Christ, about one- | 
1 third of whom are heads of families, and a 
. goodly number youths in the Sabbath-school, 
+ who have been very diligently engaged 
: during the past summer in learning the 
1 Shorter Catechism. This has tended great- 
iq V to give clearness to their religious views, 
N and pungency to their convictions of sin; 
| and, indeed, in connection with the diligent ander 
. learning of Scripture verses, has oontribu- 
‘chore to believe, wot little to 
Ez. the produstion of this revival. Tour read- 
1 wi enjoyed a precious | 
1 months last winter. P | na. had acarcely ventured to. 
| | 


| 
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number we enter upon the twenty - Seventh 
rian. We have res- 


to every passing -event;.hope cast a radi- 


4 


af widow, whose sable garments and 
vic 


tasted; why,sbould not the nem also be 


me may have been this 


t touched a ghord;which did 
to vibrate. 4K Happy Ne 


happy ons? says the and blooming 
maiden, whose path in diſe has thus far 
beem smooth and bunny. The past year was 
happy. The buoyancy of youth gave a zest 


thing un- 
tite been 
a happy one! Why should not all years be 
happy, and life itself but one joyous day? 

A Happy New Year? Alas! those words 
i funérdl knell upon the ear of that 


visage ill comport with such salu- 


guéiong of joy. ‘The wish, however kindly 


— 


Srreet Spruce street 


Rev. Dr., Krebs of New Tork; and in the. 
evening at half past seven o'clock, 


pastor, the Rev: William P. Breed. 
d «3 


We are gratiſied 


Des. Humphrey and Hill, in che eity of New 
York; ‘have beem attended with & success. 


given, ‘only serves to aggravate a heart al- 


ready crushed and broken; it but opens 
afresh the dark and gloomy fountain whence 


have already flowed so many tears of regret. | 
and bitter grief. A Happy New Year! If 


so, hom different from the last year! That 
was the epech of disaster and sorrow. In 
painting the map of life, 1856 must be 
marked with black. Its sad and harrowing 
scenes can never be obliterated from me- 
mory’s tablets. Those anxious hours; those 
sleepless nights; the long watchings beside 
the sick-bed; that alternation of hope and 


| despair, as the tide of life rose and fell; 


that terrrible paroxysm, when the announce-. 
ment came that all was over—that death 


mark; that gloomy, desolate hearth- stone, 


and the weary months that have since in- 


weir expectations. They’ have tervened! A Happy New Year! “Woe is 


vais ht ‘thousand dollars, and but for 

lack of time tb extend their appeals, could 

probably without difficulty have increased 
the amount to ten thousand. Such manifes- 

tations of s thy,between brethren in the 

different sections of our 1 — 

„ are peculiarly gratifying. after the late 

which were so well. calculated to 
engender alienation and hostility. 


* 


A FoR Vacant CHURCHES.—. 
As there are always some vacant churches in 
search of crack: pulpit orator, to sell pewa 
or fil empty ones, we take the liberty of 
calling’ ‘their attention to the person des- 
scribed-in the subjoined paragraph from the 
Western Recorder. In case he cannot be had, 
the editor who describes him might proba- 
bly do, provided his delivery corresponds 
With bis ing 
4 He is one of the best pulpit orators in 
the Union, and st most points where he 
has laboured, success appeared to crown en- 
deavour, His style is chaste, his logic 
strong, and the eloquence of his voice, now 
soft as the decadence of an echo, and anon 
resembling the Alpine torrent, that leaps. 
from creg to crag, and sweeps, in its 
mighty vortex, everything before it. His 
imagination, fervid and vivid, sustains upon 
— ite tireless wings flights as boundless as ubi- 
ity, and bathes its plumage in the sun- 
chine of eternity. It would not be flattery, 
to compare — — of his verbal portraits 
of the celestial Eden to a cataract of dia- 
monds, flowing and flashing in the day- god's 
brightest smile.“ 


Rxv. Dr. Nort or Union CoLLEcE.— 
A oorrespondent of one of the daily papers 


“Dr. Nott is now u i years 
of. age, and bas been of Union 
College since 1804, when he succeeded 
— 2 Maxcy, Who bad filled the post 
two years. He has uated nearly four 
thousand} young ‘men, god has contributed 
more to the cause of education than any 
other man in the 
enj tt health, and is doubtless 
destined ¢ to — more yet in the noble 
and patriotic work in which be bas been 
engaged for more than a half century.” 

Tongration in SwepEN.——We read in: 
a Stockholm letter of the 3d ult: 
„The proposed changes of the Swe- 
dish — lin favour of liberty of 


ootiscignes, “as referred to in the King’s 
speech, have now been made public. They 
are not so’ extensive as hed been hoped. 


They abolish all ‘punishment for abandon- 
ing the ‘pure Lutheran Evangelical Com- 
munity’—as they call the State Church of 
Sweden—and legalize ‘conventicles,’ but 
punish ‘ persuasion or perversion’ with heavy 
fines, and enact that children shall be 
brought up in this same ‘pure Lutheran,’ 
Ko., even chough either or both the parents 
have adopted another faith! This last sec- 
tion, it is to be hoped, the Swedish Parlia- 
ment (now sitting) will never consent to. 
The subject excites — interest, and two 
deputations have already waited on the 
King. What all parties seem to demand as 
the minimum of their civil right in this in- 
stance, is a law similar to that known as the 
Dissenter law in Norway, which has been 
based on the existing law of England. The 
religious liberty party in Sweden say that 
they are as yet too weak to carry the repeal 
of what may be called the Swedish Test and 
Corporation Act—for évery official, high 
sad low, and every Parliamentary member, 
Ko. must still be a member of the holy and 
‘pure Lutheran,” &. for which the great 
mass of the population do not, in fact, care 
ove pin. The whole is a system of latitu- 
dinarianism and hypocrisy. Full religious 
freedom is the great want of the country.” 

“Tre Supposep LAND or R. — From 
accounts just received from Natal, we learn 
that a report was current in the colony of an 
attempt abeut to be made on a very large 
scale to explore „the Land of Ophir’ for 
gold. The following paragraph is copied 
from the Graaff Reinet Herald of the 19th 
of June last: 

1 have seen a letter from the Transvaal 
county, which states that two hundred wa- 
ons were starting for the extensive — 

elde kuown to exist near Sofala. The 
tuguese Government on the eastern or south- 
eastern coast, not feeling itself sufficiently 
strong to send an adequate force to the gold 
ions, ‘have invited the Duteh Boers. to 
j Many of us have long known 
that there exists a country far to north- 
east, called — the Kaffir ‘tribes Ophura, 
which is dou the Land of Ophir, from 
Solomon obtained both gold 


wilt deuy that much gold bas been exported | 

—— coasts of Africa 

for ages past. Ivory, Id- dust, and slaves 

— Be — 
u 

long before I was born, and are 80 still. 

The 


* 


Boers; with their two hundred wagons, 
are expected: back in September or Ootober 
and hope that some portion of their 

heavy loads f golden ore, or pure metal, 
will fitid'ite way tothe Graaff Reinet Bank, 
where it may be useful. Elephants are 

known to be. | 
and: outs ‘elena not allow the farmers to 
complete their loads of gold, they have re- 


solved’ to fill up their wagons with ivory. 


Tue climéte will not permit'the Boers to ro- 
main iu the Land of 
tember. 


Ophir beyond Sep- | 


three centuries. 


me, ories the stricken one, “ I can never 
be bappy again“ 

It is not for us to attempt to picture the 
varied emotions which the advent of the 
new year has awakened in the greatly 
diverse conditions of life. But no reflecting 
mind can pass one of these time-marks on 
the great dial-plate which measures off our 


'| earthly probation, without something of 


solemnity, and, it is to be hoped, profitable 


meditation. Death in any form or shape 


affects us; why should we not be moved and 
mélted when we stand by the bier of a dead 


year? As, when gazing on the marble fea- 


tures of the corpse of a departed friend, 


memory recalls the past with unwonted 
yividness, and bringing up a 


thousand by- 
gone hours, fills us with 3 and with 
thankfulness, so also may thought and 
emotion be quickened when we bend over 
the tomb of the departed year. Hand in 
hand it walked with us over the rough road 
of life, from its first morning hour to the 
last closing moment of its brief day. It 
was our friend. It ministered to our com- 
fort. It stood between us and death. It 
afforded us blessed, heaven-bought oppor- 
tunities for getting and doing good. It 
came oftentimes with hands all laden with 
privileges which an angel might almost 
covet, and laid them at our feet. It 
constantly reminded us of duty. By the 
setting sun, the shades of evening, the 
closing week, the hours which one after an- 
other it tolled out through all the day and 


| the live-long night, it admonished us to be 


up and doing; that moments were precious; 
that what was to be done, must be done 
quickly. At last its own final hour came, 
and as in the still mid-night it winged its 


flight to eternity, its very departure was a 


sublime, eloquent, affecting sermon. May 
God grant that when we are confronted 
with that old year in the august assembly 
of the quick and dead, it may not lift up its 
voice as a swift witness to condemn us. 

But the New Year has come. Time has 
sent another of his children to bear us com- 
pany for a season, on our journey from the 
cradle to the grave. What shall be the 
nature of our associations with this new 
companion remains to be seen. If the re- 
trospect from the grave of the departed 
year quickened thought and emotion, why 
also should not the beginning of the new 
year excite to contemplation? Within 
those twelve months, which must come and 
go before it also shall take its leave of 
earth, how much may be crowded! How 
much room is afforded for conjecture as to 
what awaits us in this 1857! That ques- 
tion, how important, yet how impossible 
satisfactorily to be answered! „No man,” 
says that word which never errs, ‘can tell 
what a day may bring forth.” Whether it 
shall be a year of prosperity or adversity, 
of joy or sorrow, of sickness or health, none 
can tell but God. Whether it may not be 
our last, none can know until He in whose 
hands our breath is, stops that breath, and 
calls us to our eterna] home. Certain it is, 
however, that the year will not leave us as 
it bas found us. If spared to see its close, 
we shall either be the better or the worse, 
because of it. We shall either have im- 
proved its privileges or slighted them; we 
shall either have extracted from it that 
which shall enrich us for time and for eter- 
nity, or we shall have madly abused it, un- 
til its blessings are turned to curses. 

This we know, and only this, that «He 
that walketh uprightly walketh safely’’— 
that making God our friend, and Christ our 
hope and trust, we will find all things or- 
dered right; that seeking the constant in- 
dwellings of the gracious spirit to renew 
and sanctify us, we shall grow in divine 
knowledge; we shall abound in every good 
work; we shall be cheered by an approving 
conscience; we shall, under every vicissi- 
tude and sorrow, find consolation; and the 
peace of God which passeth all understand- 
ing shall fill our hearts and minds in Christ 
Jesus. Thus feeling, and thus living, what- 
ever may await you, reader, whether it be 
prosperity or adversity, joy or grief, of this 
we can assure you, that in the truest, best, 
highest sense, the New Year will prove to 
have been a happy year. 


— — 


OD Hunprep.—The tune of Old Hun- 
dred is as universally popular as it is uni- 
versally known. It is one of those sacred 
melodies which never wear out, and in this 
point of durability is strikingly contrasted 
with the frothy and vapid tunes which are 
continually soligiting attention with little 
prospect of immortality. The authorship 
of this tune has long been a mooted point. 
It has been. respectively ascribed both to 
Handel and Purcell; but by a very recent 
discovery it has been found that neither of 
them is entitled to the honour. Handel 
died in 1759, and Purcell in 1695, while in 
Lincoln Cathedral Library a French Psalter 
has recently been brought to light which 
was printed in 1546, which contains the 
identical Old Hundred as it is now sung. 
Thus the authorship is likely to remain 
among the things unknown. It is a pleasing 


numerous towards Sofala; fact which is thus set forth, that the pre- 


sumptuous musicians who have laid violent 


bands on some of onr old tunes, have never 


ventured to amend Old Hundred, which has 


ine ear the Church for at least | 
en must come. Why can they not of their 


that 


the new year not be 


Nor which: needs to be 
neh yet remains undone. Open- 
ings for usefulness are presented, which 


in promise, and which if not at once occu- 
pied, can never afterwards be so available. 
This is especially the fact in regard to 
the planting of new churches. It is true 
alike of the new settlements, and of the ra- 


the injury can now never he fully repaired. 

A most striking illustration of the want 
of proper foresight and promptitude in this 
respect is found in the course we have pur- 
sued, as a denomination, in regard to the city 
of Chicago... The unparalleled increase of 
that great mart of western trade, and the 


.| arrangements for its vast extension, now 
mark it out to all minds as a centre for mo- 
ral and religious influence scarcely surpassed 


ii our country. And yet what has Old- 
school Presbyterianism done in Chicago? 
Until within a very few years we had no 


, | denkt church at all there. When at last an effort 
ta be ableto statethas the affortd/of the Rev.:| had struck bis dart right into the «shining,| ren all there 


was made, it was begun in a part of the 
city which, at that time at least, furnished 
by no means the best locality for a church 
designed to wield an important influence. 
The edifice erected, too, was on a scale 
greatly inferior to most of those of other de- 
nominations. For this we have no fault to 
find with our Chicago brethren. They were 
few and weak. It was not to be expected 
‘that, unaided, they could accomplish all that 
was required at such a point. They exerted 
themselves nobly, and after surmounting 
great difficulties, have reached a position 
in which they will be able to do a most im- 
portant work. Our only other enterprise in 
that city is that entered upon within the last 
two or three years, organized and sustained 
chiefly, we believe, through the liberality 
of a single individual. As yet they have 
only a temporary house of worship, and can- 
not be expected to gain any great strength 
until they erect an edifice commensurate 
with the wants of their position, and to 
some extent corresponding with those 
around them. Old-school Presbyterianism 
is thus far behind-hand in its work in Chi- 
cago. Whatever may hereafter be done, it 
is a painful fact that we have lost the best 
opportunities for placing our Church upon 
its right ground in that city. : 

We select this particular case, by way of 
illustration, because it strikingly sets forth 
the unwise and short-sighted policy we 
have in many instances pursued. The true 
plan would have been to have laid out a large 
extra expenditure of money and labour 
years ago. At the period when specula- 
tors, foreseeing the future growth of the 
city, invested their funds with the assur- 
ance of a large advance in the value of 
property, our Church should have had suf- 
ficient sagacity and enterprise then to have 
planted its standard, and to have made 
arrangements for gathering in the inflow- 
ing population. What was then true of 
Chicago as a most inviting field for large 
and liberal operations, is true to-day of 
other points that are more or less embryo 
Chicagos. It. remains to be seen whether 


1 Presbyterians will also allow the favoured 


opportunity to pass with regard to them, 
and thus in like manner lose what never 
can be regained. Such a course would be 
eminently unwise. Whatever the cost may 
be, we should at once put down our stakes, 
and go to work on a scale commensurate 
with the prospective wants of the locality. 
In addition to other considerations, it would 
be money saved in theend. That policy 
which, at the outset, consults only econo- 
my, is often the most expensive in the long 
run. 

The same train of remark is applicable, 
to a considerable extent, to our older and 
largest cities. Through inertness or parsi- 
mony, we often here also permit our oppor- 
tunity to pass unimproved. In cities where 
whole streets and neighbourhoods are built 
up in a single season, it becomes the Church 
to be on the alert, to secure sites and erect 
houses of worship before lots are either 
occupied, or have risen to such a value as 
to render the purchase either impractica- 
ble, or an undertaking of much difficulty. 
In this respect, the mere matter of de- 
lay costs thousands of dollars, or entirely 
closes the door. We have no doubt that 
there are at this hour most eligible points 
in New York and Philadelphia for Presby- 
terian churches, in distriets which, in a very 
few years, will be populous and attractive, 
which ought at once to be occupied, and 
which, if not taken up speedily, will soon 
be beyond our reach. We could mention 
two most inviting localities of this descrip- 
tion in Philadelphia. . 

The question arises as to why our Church 
does not promptly take advantage of such 
openings. Is it that ministers and people 
do not explore the field, and ascertain 
where such efforts are needed? We pre- 
sume not. The openings speak for them- 
selves, and cannot escape observation. The 
real difficulty is the want of the necessary 
funds. Lots cannot be bought, nor churches 
erected, nor ministers supported without 
money; and the money cannot be obtained 
by any system of appliances which has yet 
been devised. In the purses and coffers of 
church members there is more than enough 
to accomplish all that needs to be done, and 
that without requiring one whit of real 
self-denial. The Old-school Presbyterian 
Church probably includes quite as large a 
portion of the prosperous classes of society 
as any other denomination. Large num- 
bers of her people in all our cities, as well 
as elsewhere, are rich, and yearly growing 
richer. We respectfully submit to them 
whether, in these openings for church ef- 
fort, there is not an urgent providential 
call upon them to come forward and do a 
work for Christ and his cause far more ex- 
tended and liberal than any thing they 
have yet attempted? It is not to be pre- 
sumed that God can look with approbation 
on their hoarding up the means he has so 
bountifully given them, when his cause is 
languishing right at their own doors for 
want of pecuniary aid. We fear our pros- 
perous laymen are by no means using their 
substance as they might do for the advance- 
ment of religion. . It is fully in their power 
to meet all such wants as those of which 
we have spoken. This is the service which 
peculiarly devolves on them. Ministers 
can do the preaching, and if they have the 
means, should also aid with their sub- 
stance. But, after all, it is from the laity 
that the financial resources of the Church 


— — 
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pother, and thas rw 
sork efficiently?, We trust 


great subject, to consider their imperative 


do exvveded in importance or f duty in the premises, and to do something 


which shall be alike; honourable to them- 


selves and to the cause of Chrise. 


SPIRITUALLY. DISCERNED. 
HIS expression explains one of the most 
1 remarkable phenomena observable in 
Christian Churches. The gospel is a pro- 
clamation of mercy to the hopeless and lost. 
It proposes a method of reconciliation be- 
tween God and his offending creatures; the 
constitution of a Mediator, fully empowered 
to conduct a treaty of peace; with a specifi- 
tion of the terms on which the sinner may 
secure to himself the salvation he needs. 
The ministers of God are instructed to make 
this divine intention known, and by every 
variety of argumept to persuade men to 
avail themselves of it. Here, then, we have 
on the one part a race of immortal men 
perishing in sin, and on the othera method 
disclosed by which they may escape the 
impending destruction; the remedy ample, 
the terms easy, and the advantages of ac- 
quiescence on the sinner’s part, unspeak- 
ably great; and yet the fact is perpetually 
staring us in the face, that comparatively 
few accede to the benevolent offer, and as if 
they deliberately preferred death to life, the 


them, deglining toaccept the expiationaghich 
has been made, and face the terrible destiny 
which awaits them, as if it were fabulous. 
Why is it? Why do we find some here and 
there with intense eagerness grasping at the 
hope thus presented, while the much larger 
proportion regard it with total indifference ? 
Why is it, that in every Christian congrega- 
tion we find many who from year to year 
hear the gospel without an emotion, and as 
if its great truths had no relation to them? 
No solution of the difficulty, founded on 
constitutional temperament, is adequate to 
the case, for we find persons of all the dif- 
ferent grades of temperament among those 
who embrace and those who reject the mes- 
sage of mercy. 

The true explanation is unfolded in the 
revealed fact that the carnal man, while he 
retains his carnality, receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God, neither doth he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned. 
A beautiful landscape may be spread before 
the blind man, but while he is destitute of 
the power of discernment the whole to him 
is a blank. Should vision be restored to 
him, his countenance would at once express 


glorious scenery which has thus suddenly 
been unfolded to his view. It is thus with 
spiritual truth. It is in itself wonderful 
and engrossing. No pictured glories of 
earth can charm the beholder as these 
truths, when discerned, enchain and capti- 
vate the mind; but lacking the spiritual 
faculty, they are but sunshine to the blind. 
One says, „There is no beauty in Christ, 
that I should desire him;” while another 
exclaims, ‘‘ Christ is all my salvation, and 
all my desire!” Both speak their real 
sentiment. The object before both is the 
same; the difference lies in the presence to 
one, and the absence to the other, of a 
power of discernment. Suppose the sinner 
should avail himself of this fact as an apo- 
logy for his unbelief—how will that relieve 
his difficulty? What good will his apology 
effect if, after all, he must perish? It 
should rather convince him of the hopeless- 
ness of his case while he remains destitute 
of the power of spiritual vision, and exeite 
him to earnest appeal to God for the tight 
which he alone can bestow. It should con- 
vince him of the futility of the promises 
which he makes as a compromise with con- 
science, of repenting and turning to God at 
some future time. If his blindness is now 
a barrier in his way, it will become an in- 
surmountable one by long continuance. 
When Christ is asking such blind sinners, 
„What would thou have me do?” their 
answer should be, «Lord, that we may re- 
ceive our sight! This readiness to trust 
in him would make the night full day 
around them. The power would be impart- 
ed to them to discern the things of the 
Spirit of God. 


COMMON MERCIES. 


N old friend at our elbow thus moralizes: 
I have lived three-score years in a 
quiet unobtrusive way, and with few re- 
markable ineidents in my life to note. Of 
course, for it is the inevitable destiny of all, 
I have passed through various scenes, but 
have rather glided from one to another 
without sudden revulsion. I have never 
fallen from wealth to poverty, or risen from 
poverty to wealth; the golden mean has 
been my experience. No violent disease 
has brought me to the borders of the grave; 
and no terrible accident, so called, has 
threatened death, from which my escape 
might have been deemed miraculous. On 
the contrary, my life has glided on from 
youth to age in an even tenor. I have had, 
however, a large experience of what are 
usually styled common mercies, and bless 
God that I have had a heart to notice and 
appreciate them. They have all been pro- 
vidences, and although generally not re- 
garded as noticeable interpositions, they 
have nevertheless been interpositions unde- 
served and calling for earnest thanksgiving. 
Some persons have had remarkable escapes 
from death, and as remarkable elevations in 
a worldly point of view, and yet I doubt 
whether any one has enjoyed more of God’s 
common mercies than I have. I.was once 
an unconscious infant, and yet through thit 
dependent condition God has supported me. 
As a youth too, while thousands fell at my 
right hand and left, an unseen, and by me 
unnoticed providence shielded me from all 
the perils of that age. Atamore advanced 
period, while observing my companions di- 
verging from the plain path into innumera- 
ble errors, vices, and dangers, a hand un- 
seen kept me back from wandering into the 
same devious courses. Since then J have 
been a debtor to common mercies, and 
though disregarded by most, as mere mat- 
ters of course, they have constituted the 
sum of my happiness. That glorious lumi- 
nary, imparting light, and warmth, and. 
elasticity, has been my daily and welcome 
visitor. The enriching showers have de- 
scended to fertilize the fields and make 
them productive for me. I have been fed 
and clothed and housed, and how has all this 
contributed to my comfort! 

I have had health, too, and what are all 
the pleasures of earth without it? My suo- 
cesses, although numerous, have been 80 
much in the ordinary course of things, as 
neither to attract the notice of the envious, 
or to inspire me with self-confidence and 
pride. In common with thousands, I have 


God, and have ever since been surrounded 
by the appliances of grace. In one sense, 
the Bible is a common merey, for it is 
widely circulated and rendered accessible to 
all, and yet it has proved one of the richest 
mercies of my life. It has communicated a 
knowledge no where else to be obtained; 


r fust God may put | 4 
into the hearts ot the laity to look at thie” 


many cling to the sins which are ruining | 


the amazement with which he beholds: the 


been instructed in my youth to reverence 


ible abyss which Jay 
en aud earth, and made easy 

| tcourse between man and his God. 
ere if @earcely a true enjoyment of life, 
or a pleasant anticipation of a better, future 


with common mercies—such mercies as God 
multiplies indefinitely, and confers upon the 


million. Could my voice reach every living 


heart, I would say, be not solicitous for 
what are called great things, neither sit 


down despairingly because you do not ob- 


tain them. Good is not alone found in 
these—nay, they are often accompanied by 
evil. Happiness is all around you on every 
hand. Each day is brightened by God's 
smiles, if you would only open your eyes to 
behold; and thickly strewn around your 
path are countless mercies, which, like 
golden sands, need only to be gathered to 


make you permanently rich. Will you envy | 


this one or that one who in possessions and 
station may stand out more conspicuously 
than you to the world’s eye, while wholly 
unmindful of the many common blessings 
which you enjoy? Believe that the happi- 
ness which you seek is more readily found 
in the right reception and use of these mer- 
cies, than in the more glaring and showy 
circumstances of life. I value common 
blessings, those of constant recurrence, be- 
cause they remind me of that fatherly care 
which God, without the intermission of an 
hour, or even a minute, exercises over me. 
For me they are enough. 


— 


IMIETT. 


HE worship of Mary in the Popish 
Church, as is well known, has nearly 
superseded that of Jesus Christ. In her 
chaunts and praises, as well as among her 
theological writers, Christ is a secondary 
personage. 
of heaven, who governs and controls all 
things, and who is the only effectual inter- 
cessor. Idolatry and impiety go hand in 
hand in rendering to her divine homage. 
In the Catholic Telegraph there is a poem, 
so called, which is entitled, A Prayer for 
the Conversion of America, which is cha- 
racteristic of this universal sentiment among 
Papists. We quote a single stanza to give 
our readers some idea of the whole. It is 
as follows: 
«“ —_ 2 gazed from Olivet upon the Holy 
ace, 
His heart was touched—he stood and wept the ruin 
of his race. 
Methinks I see him standing now on Allegheny’s 
steep, 
And, as o’er our land in yearning sorrow weep, 
And yet, sweet Virgin, to thy care the Church our 
country gave, 
By that dear name, Immaculate, ’tis thine the land 
to save. 
By all = holy deeds that e’er in this fair clime were 
one, 
Look * it, Mary, in thy love, and win it ſor thy 
on.“ 
— — 


PROSELYTING. 


PROSELYTER, in the usual acceptation 

of the term, is one who endeavours to 
influence others to embrace his opinions; 
and in its religious acceptation, it is one 
who strives to detach others from their pre- 
sent church relations with the view of a 
new connection. This, it will be perceived, 
is a far different thing from an earnest and 
honest attempt to win sinners from their 
worldly attachments and bring them into 
the Church of Christ. No occupation could 
be more worthy than this; it is the true 
exhibition of the spirit of the gospel; while, 
on the contrary, the proselyter who bends 
his energies to seduce from one department 
of Christ’s Church to add to another, per- 
verts his calling, and really brings a re- 
proach on his profession. Religion derives 


no additional strength from the operation, | 


any more than a fortified town would gain 
additional security by pulling down one part 
of its wall to build up another. And yet, 
as we have reason to know, there are hun- 
dreds and thousands whose highest exhibi- 
tion of zeal for religion consists in this very 
selfish and sectarian policy. Nay, there are 
many, professing to be ministers of Christ, 
who, neglecting the perishing world around 
them, devote their time and ingenuity in 
breaking up family unity by seducing the 
least-established members of it from the 
Church in which they were educated, to 
swell the numbers of their own flock, and 
who boast of their feats in this way. Had 
they the plea that they were alienating 
them from a less to a more evangelical 
form of religion, their apology would be ad- 
missible; but with utter heartlessness and in 
unsanctified pride, they boast that they have 
detached children from the control of their 
parents, although they were endeavouring 
to train them up in the true spirit of the 
gospel, and under a ministry acknowledged 
to be evangelical. We have heard many 
instances in which ministers, sometimes di- 
rectly, and oftener through their artful 
agents, have insinuated themselves into fa- 
milies to effect their unworthy purpose; and 
by flattery, enticement, and misrepresenta- 
tion have carried captive the young and in- 
experienced. To say that their achieve- 
ments were accomplished by argument, 
would be less true than to say that they 
were the result of appeals to carnal and 
worldly feelings. 

There are, doubtless, Presbyterians who 
are chargeable with this, but we believe it 
to be rare among them; they too often 
verge to the opposite extreme by entertain- 
ing the opinion that so that a soul is con- 
verted to God, it matters little what church 
relation is formed. This we regard as an 
error. There is ground for choice founded 
upon superior excellence in some points of 
church order, and we blame no denomina- 
tion for its zeal in winning friends and 
companions from a world which lies in sin. 
When, however, union with an evangelical 
denomination is effected, we deprecate the 
artifice and denominational vanity which 
permit ministers and laymen to leave their 
appropriate work in order to break up such 
connections, and to disturb the harmony of 
families by attempts at proselyting. If we 
distinguish the Episcopal clergy, and those 
called Evangelical and Low-church especial- 
ly, as particularly infested with this spirit, 
we think we do them no wrong. Facts 
might be mentioned, did they not involve 
too much personality, which would amply 
justify the charge, and these facts often 
betraying the most artful and jesuitical 
management. Seducing one of a family, 
and then employing that one to win over 


the rest; to win children by a show of 


kindness, and through them to operate on 
parents; to flatter weak-minded persons, 
and by assiduous attentions to alienate them 
from their Church; to boast in a seemingly 
meek way of the many accessions which 
they have had from other churches, and 
thus to entice other accessions; these and 
such like arts may be agreeable to a world- 
ly, but surely they cannot be to a pious 
spirit. We envy not the minister whe can 
congratulate himself on his success in tak- 
ing away Paul’s friends to increase the 
number of those who prefer Apollos; and 
in the last account it will be likely to fare 
ill with him who has mainly employed his 
talents in breaking up one Christian family 
to add to the number of another. 


Mary is the immaculate queen 


‘A NEW WALDENSIAN CHURCH. 


0¹⁰ readers are aware of the new life 

and vigour which has been developed 
in the Waldensian Church since they have 
enjoyed freedom of conscience and worsbip. 
Their Theological School and their flourish- 
ing church in Turin, are the most promi- 
nent fruits of this enlarged spirit. In our 
foreign files we find a notice of the opening, 
also, of a new house of worship in the city 
of Nice. This enterprise is under the pas- 


toral care of the Rev. Mr. Pilatte, whose | 


visit to this couutry won for him many 
American friends, and whose interesting 
American wife should unite him in special 
bonds of endearment to the chaurthes in 
this land. Soon after Mr. Pilatte’s return 
to France, his liberal opinions in politics 
rendered it necessary for him to leave his 
country. He found a field of labour among 
the Waldensians in Nice, and God having 


‘smiled upon his efforts, he has been ena- 


bled to erect a commodious house of wor- 
ship, and is gathering a good congregation. 

Mr. Pilatte was assisted in the dedication 
services by the Rev. Dr. Revel, Moderator 
of the Waldensian Synod, who is also so 
favourably known in this country, and seve- 
ral other ministers. The Prussian Charge 
d' Affairs, a son of the Chevalier Bunsen, 
several foreign consuls, and other officials 
were present. No indication of hostility 
was manifested by the Roman Catholics, 
and altogether the occasion was one of deep 
interest. 

After the public services, a repast was 
partaken of at one of the hotels, under the 
auspices of Mr. Pilatte, at which fifty gen- 
tlemen sat down. A correspondent of the 
London Christian Times writes: 

„This rẽunion consisted of the Walden- 


The Rev. William H. Kirk is for the present 
located in Philadelphia, where correspondents | 
will please address him. 

The Rev. H. M. Robertson was installed pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian church at Horicon, 
Wisconsin, on Thursday, December 18th, by a 
Committee of the Presbytery of Winnebago. 
The Rev. L. C. Spofford of Depere, presided ; 
the Rev. R. Frame of Fond du Lac, preached 
the sermon and gave the charge to the people, 
and the Rev. Samuel Robertson of Winneconna, 
the charge to the pastor. This church recently 
dedicated a new house of worship, in which 
every seat was immediately rented. — 

The Rev. Dr. Bowman, late of Greensboro’, 
Georgia, having in a good degree recovered his 
health, has accepted a call to the Presbyterian 
church in Bryan county, Georgia. His post 
office for the present is Savannah. 

The pastoral relation between the Firs 
Church, Springfield, Illinois, and the Rev. Dr. 
Smith, was dissolved on the 17th ult., he hav- 
ing been appointed Secretary of Missions of the 
American Sunday-School Union for the North- 
west District, to enter upon the duties of that 
office on the first of April next; meanwhile 
acting as agent for Peoria University. 

The Presbytery of Northumberland on the 
19th ult., ordained and installed Mr. James 
D. Reardon pastor of the united churches of 
Sunbury and Northumberland. The Rev. Dr. 
Watson preached the sermon; the Rev. Mr. 
Adams proposed the constitutional questions 
and offered the ordaining prayer; the Rev. Mr. 
Patterson delivered the charge to the pastor, 
and the Rev. Mr. Thomas the charge to the 


people. 


sian visitors, members of the congregation, |} BLYTH’S LETTERS FROM ITALY. 


and friends of the cause from various na- 
tions, which was terminated by some warm 
and animated addresses, made in a charita- 
ble and cheerful spirit, and cordially and 
gratefully received. The day’s happy pro- 
ceedings finished with the usual open ser- 
vice at eight o’clock in the evening, in 
French and Italian, at the old church; 
where and when, amongst other discourses, 
Pastor Malan made a most powerful and 
eloquent appeal to a large audience, which 
produeed a deep and welcome response. 
This was a day blessed of God, and, in an- 
swer to prayer, one which will long live in 
the remembrance of his people. On the fol- 
lowing evening there was a large assembly 
of the members of M. Pilatte’s congrega- 
tion, and of others of divers churches, at his 
house, to the number of one hundred and 
fifty. Addresses were delivered, refresh- 
ments circulated, hymns of praise were sung, 
prayer was offered up, and Christian con- 
versation was carried on to the edification 
and delight of all, some remarking at the 
close that they had never enjoyed any thing 
like it in all their lives.” 

The public services and social meet- 
ings were continued until after the Sab- 
bath. All hearts seemed fused together. 
Pious souls were cheered and refresh- 
ed. In the language of the writer above 
quoted, „It was a /éte—a season of much 
practical conversation and delightful Chris- 
tian intercourse not easily to be forgot- 
ten.“ May this important enterprise be 
abundantly prospered! All who love Christ 
the world over will rejoice in the returning 
vitality of a body of Christians so much to 
be honoured for their past noble testimony, 
and their terrible sufferings for the gospel. 
We wish that the members of our own 
Church here at home would at once stir 
themselves to complete the endowment of 
the Seminary of the Waldenses, which they 
undertook some years ago. 


ADOLPHE MONOD’S ADIEUX. 


é Revue de Paris, referred to by the 
Paris Correspondent of the Londen 
Christian Times in the following, is not a 
Protestant journal, and hence its testimony 
is the more remarkable. , 

‘‘ Another writer in the same review, 
calling himself ‘neither a Protestant nor a 
man of faith, but a man of good faith,’ thus 
speaks of Adolphe Monod’s ‘ Adieux,’ a 
book that doubtless all your readers have 
seen ere this, and whose rapid sale has been 
unequalled in the annals of Protestant book- 
selling in Paris. . My recollection 
furnishes me with nothing in the past as an 
example of strength of mind, of courage, and 
resignation, that exceeds the last words, I 
should rather say the last acts, of the cele- 
brated minister; for these ‘Adieux,’ published 
to-day by the faithful friends who preserved 
them, are not merely the remnants of a 
sinking fire, but really the moans, the an- 
guish, the joys and the hopes of a life 
which, day by day, was departing. They 
were pronounced on the most distressing 
of beds of pain. During six months the 
preacher, worn by active disease, addressed 
a religious exhortation each Sunday to 
friends who relieved one another in his hum- 
ble dwelling. Each Sunday he had to find 
sufficient strength to be heard, and to mas- 
ter, for an hour at least, the disease always 
advancing, never receding. And that is 
what gives so dramatic and human a charac- 
ter to these exhortations. Fancy a silent 
chamber, where twenty or thirty persons 
surround a bed of suffering, and on this bed 
a man no more to rise, but whose voice, 
look, and mind, alone seemed living. Al- 
most each day the preacher asks pardon of 
his little congregation for his too great weak- 
ness: ‘ My strength declining, no longer al- 
lows me to raise myself, or turn, and it is 
in this posture alone that I can speak to 
you. I hope to do it distinctly enough to 
be heard by all.. . I shall continue, rest- 
ing on the help of God, to expound the truth 
to you, such as it is in my heart, until the 
day come when the Lord will say, in closing 
my mouth, ‘Enough! thou hast spoken 
enough!’ Sometimes in the midst of his 
discourse, agonizing pain interrupted his 
ideas, at the moment when they were most 
calmly flowing: ‘ . . In the Old Testa- 
ment, we learn what should suffice to fill 
our hearts with joy (O, my God, show thy 
strength in my infirmity!) We there learn 
what should already fill our hearts with joy.” 
Am I not right in calling such sermons, un- 
der such circumstances, acts? Surely the 
primitive Christians would not have disdain- 
ed such an apostolate.’ “.. 

As to the literary merits of the ‘ Adieux,’ 
the same writer is not the first to rank them 
above 4 Kempis and Frangois de Sales. 
‘Monod,’ he concludes, ‘ will take rank by 
the side of the classical writers of religious 
ethics, but as the most ardent, the most im- 
passioned, and, singular to say, the most 
animated!“ 

THE REVOLUTION IN CHINA.— The lat- 
est advices from China state that the revo- 
lution in that country was spreading; and 
were it not that the mountain passes are 
guarded by some thirty thousand of the 
best drilled Tartars of the Imperial army, 
under a rare and energetic Mandarin, Fokien 
would ere now have adhered to the move- 
ment. Soo-chow-foo, a large and wealthy 
city, having more than one million of inha- 
bitants, is said to have fallen into the hands 
of the Taiping Wang, and he is also re- 
ported to be threatening Hang-chow, on 
the direct road to Ningpo, from the rebel 
head-quarters. The Tai-ping Wang con- 
tinues to tolerate every form of Christianity 
within his own dominions, and is issuing 
edicts for the protection of commerce and 
transit, and other wise purposes. From 


present indications it seems that Russia is 


stepping in to crush the insurgents, and to 
protect the old dynasty. The protection 
will probably be such as vultures give to 
doves—covering and devouring them.“ 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Embarkation at Marseilles—Sufferings on a 
steamer—Landing before the time—Good out 
of evil—Enchanting scenery— Nice—Invalid’s 
Paradise—Mr. Pilatte—Life in a Palace— 
Banquet halls deserted. 

Genoa, Italy, November 

Messrs. Editors—We were on the “ Rhone” 
—not “the swift and arrowy,” whose blue 
waters we had seen trickling out of Alpine 
glaciers, and then bounding away to spread 
beauty and fruitfulness through France—but 
the old, coal-begrimmed screw-propeller, the 
regular packet between Marseilles and Nice. 
She lay in the dark, unsavory port of the for- 
mer town, and had, by a magnificent poster, 
Anvited us to take passage in her that night. 
So with all our traps in a yawl we had sought 
her out, groping among unclean fish-boats, and 
- with both hands seizing our noses as the oars 
stirred up the stagnant waters. The cabin of 
the Rhone” received us as into a grave, and 
there, with a score of fellow-sufferers, we were 
buried up in a damp, suffocating smell, a 
compound of lamp smoke and bilge water. 

A more graphic pen than mine would be 
needed to describe the sufferings of that event- 
ful voyage. How we fought the wind and 
waves for two whole days; how twice we 
turned around and ran away from them; how 
the sick, because they couldn’t eat, envied the 
well the first day, and how the well, because 
they couldn’t get any thing to eat, envied the 
sick the second day; how captain and cabin- 
boy, synonyms for stupidity and impudence, 
combined to make us more miserable; and 
how at last we ran for refuge into the port of 
Toulon, and there with one consent deserted 
the “Rhone,” only thirty miles from Mar- 
seilles, and one hundred and forty from our 
destination—all this fairly baffles me. 

Thankful, however, have I been every hour 
since for those contrary winds, for they com- 
pelled us to the land route, over a road whose 
beauties are lauded by all travellers, and have 
never been lauded too much. It is called the 
Corniche road. It is built along the southern 
slope of the mountains whose bases are laved 
by the Mediterranean, and throughout its 
whole extent it commands magnificent views. 
As you ride along, the scene is ever varying in 
interest. Now you circle around a headland, 
catching new glimpses along the wavy, indent- 
ed coast, and over the restless, interminable 
sea. Now you roll smoothly along the bed of 
some enchanting valley buried up in the luxu- 
riant foliage of tropical vegetation. Now 
you creep slowly over some mountain pass, 
gazing down over dizzy precipices, and up to 
see the snowy Alps reaching skyward their 
glittering crests. Now you go rollicking along 
over hill and dale, dashing through orange 
groves bright and tempting, prickly pear 
hedges like vegetable porcupines thrusting out 
at you their sharp tongues; the American aloe 
ditto, while the gnarled roots of olive trees re- 
mind you of a thousand years ago; and the 
majestic palm, with true oriental courtesy, 
stands waving slowly in the breeze, beckon- 
ing you on. | 

But this is not all. Bright, picturesque 
villages and towns crown the hill-tops, more 
or less associated with the history of by-gone 
ages, and with their gaudily frescoed Cathe- 
drals and tall, graceful belfries, realizing all 
our ideas of the long-dreamed-of Italy. Old 
battlements and castles, now tumbling into 
ruins, bring up the mailed warriors of feudal 
times, while the long line of round towers on 
the beach, once defences against pirates, recall 
our childhood’s visions of Barbary Corsairs in 
bare feet and red woollen night-caps, carrying 
off beautiful women for the harems of ugly 
Moors, and innocent children for pages and 
donkey-drivers. Now throw around all this 
the soft, balmy atmosphere of June, and let 
the sun rise and set again and again, mount- 
ing over the hills, wrapping all things in his 
royal purple, and scattering from his jeweled 
fingers his treasures of light and glory; and 
then going down again over the sea, sending 
his radiance in one long stream across the 
placid deep, while the clouds grow brighter 
and brighter, and the crimson lights and 
shadows chase each other like wanton chil- 
dren among the crags and dells and mountain- 
tops, and you have a picture that it is worth 
your while to go in search of. 

We made few stops by the road. The first 
was at Caunes, the last important town within 
the borders of France. It is one of those fairy 
spots which the ubiquitous English have found 
out, and true to their instincts for the beauti- 
ful and salubrious, have taken possession of. 
It lies along the sea, and sheltered from the 
north wind, enjoys a perpetual spring. Bear- 
ing in its interior the sombre aspect of all 
French towns, it is surrounded on all sides by 
tasty, comfortable mansions, which attest an 
English paternity. Lord Brougham’s is dis- 
tinguished among the rest for its quiet beauty 
and coziness. 

The next day we started in a hired carriage 
for Nice, and on the way experienced the se- 
verest trial of all travellers—passing the fron- 
tier. We were not suffered to cross unnoticed 
the boundary-line between France and Sardi- 
nia, but, strange to say, the affectionate atten- 
tion of officials seemed more directed to our 
vehicle than to ourselves. The horses were 
driven into a shed, measured and re-measured, 
a critical eye cast upon their defects, which 
were many, and a sort of mental daguerreo- 
type taken of all their features. The same 
kind regards were shown to our crazy vehicle, 
and the result of the whole diagnosis written 
down in a document of vast proportions, which 
was then thrust into the pocket of the car- | 
riage. I took the trouble afterwards to stady 
out this parchment, and found the most ludi- 
crous particularity of description. I remember 
that the gaudy blue and red calico lining of 
the carriage affurded a peculiarly fine field for 
the genius of this word-artist. The object of 
the proceeding was that the horses and car- 
riage might be known upon their return, 
which was altogether likely to be the case 
without the diagnosis, as they had probably 
travelled the same road several times a day for 
an indefinite number of years. We ourselves 
were suffered to go by unchallenged, and cross- 
ing a long bridge over the river Var were in 
Italy, and in one of the loveliest cities in Sar- 


dinia—Nice. We seemed to be at once among 
a new people. The skin seemed more 
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pgithd eye darker and more lustrous ; 
e gayer, more picturesque, and more 
Porn, and a lighter, happier beart 
peak out from the clamorous 
bof the laughing peasantry. The tran- 
<a sudden, but not less real and mark- 
ed. ‘Nice is the earthly paradise of invalide— 


ither from all of Europe, oftentimes 
only to die. It is a city of many great hotels 


city where not only invalids do congregate, 
but the gay, the fashionable, and the vicious 
also. In summer it swelters in a burning sun, 
silent and desolate; but as winter approathes, 
it fills up and becomes a little world in itself. 
The climate is delicious, and the charms of 
its natoral scenéry can hardly be surpassed. 
Gardens and terraces, blooming in the beauty 
of tropical vegetation, every where abound 
upon the Monfort hill, laid out with exquisite 
taste; the eye enjoys, at the same time, the 
most enchanting marine views, and a magnifi- 
cent panorama of the distant Alps shrouded in. 
snow. 
We were glad to spend the Sabbath in this 
delightful spot, and to enjoy the ministrations 
of the Rev. Leon Pilatte, the Vaudois pastor, 
whose kind courtesies will ever be fresh in 
our memories. He told us much of the 
reforms effected in Sardinia, and of the re- 
strictions removed from the liberty of wor- 
ship. He could now, he said, build a church 


in open day—and he bas since done so. The 


English chapel here is a somewhat ludicrous 
exemplification of the extent to which the 
former restrictions were carried. It was only 
allowed to exist at all on condition that it 
should not bear the outward semblance of 
a church, that it should be entirely hidden 
from view by a thick grove of yew trees, and 
then that the whole should be surrounded by 
a stone wall as high as the building iteelf, 
The injunctions were necessarily obeyed to the 
letter. One impression we gathered from all 
we saw in Sardinia—that the reforms projected 
are real, and thoroughly carried out. 
After leaving Nice the road becomes more 
and more romantic. Villages multiply, and 
new interest gathers around them. As we 
wind up the steep ascent of a lofty mountain, 
we take our last—a bird’s-eye view of Nice. 
Turning to descend the mountain on the other 
side, the village of Turbia ia before us—con- 
spicuous for the remarkable ruins that, tower- 
ing in the midst of it, mark’ the site of the 
“‘trophsea augusti”—the memorials of the Ro- 
man viotaries over the tribes of the Ligurian 
Alps. A little farther on, clinging to the side 
of the mountain, is a whole Lillipatian king- 
dom, the famous Monaco, boasting a king, a 
standing army, and all that pertains thereto, 
with only a few acres of territory and a few 
scores of subjects. And scarcely are we away 
from Monaco than, amid the wildest, grandest 
scenery, we come upon the village of Rocoa- 
bruna, built once upon the summit of a moun- 
tain of treacherous pudding-stone, but which 
has subsequently slidden down several hun- 
dred feet into the valley, without disturbing 
the castle or buildings. And so we go on, no 
other village demanding our notice, unless it 
may be Ventiwiglia, and that only as present- 
ing a remarkable, though by no means solitary, _ 
specimen of contracted and filthy streets. In 
the evening we are at Alassio, lodged in a vast 
palace, in grand chambers ornamented with 
faded frescoes. The only guests, we have the 
run of the house, and seizing a tallow candle 
apiece, we resolve to explore before we sleep. 
Our feet echo along the marble floors of once 
gay banquetting halls, and we wander like 
ghosts from room to room, faded, dusty, and 
lonesome, now peopled only by the smoky por- 
traits of the dead dukes, looking down upon 
the narrow iron bedeteads which our host would 
always give a dead duke to have filled with 
flesh and blood, ready-pay travellers. This 
was our first lodgment in a palace, but not the 
last, and I am bound to say that the dukes of 
Alassio were too long dead to interfére with 
our slumbers. Even their memory had fallen 
into contempt, for when we sought in the morn- 
ing to find out who they were, our enterprising 
publican brougbt us the traveller’s register to 
show us what great moderns had condescended. _ 
to lodge at the Hotel de la belle Italie“!“ 
The last day upon the lumbering diligence 
brought with it new and still more romantio 
scenery. Close to the shore the road seemed to 
cling to the sides of the rocks, and sometimes 
was tunnelled through them. The sea-views 
became more interesting, and the great Pen- 
insular of Italy rose more and more distinotly 
before us—the mountains first, and then the 
graceful indentations of the coast, and finally 
sitting as the queen of all amid her royal 
palaces, Genoa, la superba,” the boast of 
Italy. The sun had gone down when we rat- 
tled over her streets, and another palace, gor- 
geous even in its disgrace, received us into its 
lordly apartments —“ la Croix de Malte land- 
lord unknown —valet de place, Salvator Rosa.“ 
BiyTH. 
— 
For the Presbyterian. 


SYSTEMATIC BENEFICENCE. 


Messrs Editors—A third meeting of the 
clergy and laity of the city of Philadel- 
phia, was held pursuant to adjournment, 
on Monday afternoon, December 29th, in 
the Lecture-room of the Third Reformed 
Dutch Church, for the purpose of continu- 
ing the discussion on the subject of Syste- 
matic Beneficence. The meeting was well 
attended, and the debate was spirited, inter- 
esting, and instructive. The Rev. Dr. 
Cooper of the Associate Presbyterian Church 
presided; the Rev. W. J. R. Taylor acted 
as Secretary. After prayer by the Rev. Dr. 
N. West, the Secretary read a brief synop- 
sis of the principles aad results of the pre- 
vious discussions. The question of the 
“proportion of possession and income” 
which the Bible requires each one to give to 
the cause of Christian charity, was then 
taken up, and considered at length by the 
Rev. Dr. West, the Rev. Mr. Turner, Tho- 
mas Wattson, Esq., the Rev. Dr. Bomber- 
ger, the Rev. Dr. Hodgson, the Rev. 
Messrs. Roche, Watt, Kenney, and Torrence, 
and Hon. James M. Linnard and others. 

An extended preamble and resolution, of- 
fered by the Rev. Dr. Bomberger, respect- 
ing the scriptural law of beneficence, as to 
amount and time, was, after considerable 
debate, laid upon the table. The following 
resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That it is desirable that all our 
ministers should preach on the Duty of Sys- 
tematic Beneficence, during the month of 
January. 

The meeting then adjourned, leaving it 
to the Managers of the Society to call a 
public meeting at some future day. 

The free discussion of the scriptural prin- 
ciples of beneficence at these meetings, the 
goodly and increasing attendance, and the 


active participation in the proceedings by so 


many clergy and laymen of various evan- 
gelical denominations, as well as secretaries 
and agents of several prominent benevolent 
religious societies; and the fact that three 
such meetings have been held in three suc- 
cessive weeks,—all this shows that the sub- 
ject has taken a strong hold upon the atten- 
tion of many Christian ministers and people. 
These deliberations have done good at least 
by exciting interest in the cause which lies 
at the bottom of all the benevolent move- . 
ments of the age. Many are beginning to 
investigate the subjectin all its phases—and 
this too both with reference to personal ac- 
tion and pulpit instruction. 

The object of the Society in calling these 
meetings has been to avail itself of the ob- 
servation and experience of some of our 
wisest and best ministers and laymen of all 
denominations. It may be well to add in 
this place that the main, and indeed only 
object of this new and important organiza- 
tion is to seek to raise the tone of Christian 
feeling, principle, and action, upon serip- 
tural principles. It is ae with no 
other Society or Board, either denomina- 
tional or voluntary. It bas always kept ite 
eye single in this cb, seeking to reach 
the consciences of the Christians of ‘this 
land through Bible principles, leaving every 
person to bestow his gifts to whatever good 
Gause or causes he may select. - 


We are particular in this statement, be- 
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-LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. | 

; Of the :Benate—Drtd and the C. 
promis Lectures at Gitithtonian Institute Bills 


_ to be acted on Pay of Army Oficers— Consular 
Orrt; December 90, 1806. 
Whatever may be the al 


consequences of the sdmission, no one can deny that 
the most extreme Northern 1 
late completely victorious in ‘Washington. It has 
heen: downright: Arctic, which is. the worst form of 
Morthemitm. Great confttsion in party principles 
resulted. There was not an énti-slavery man un- 

ling to buy the isvoluntary services of Cumber- 
or any other Southern coal. There was nota 
yuthern.extzene States’ rights. politician who did 

admire Northern anthtacite. Biankets and quilts 


awey aſter a ſd days. I have noticed in Wash- 

ington that. violence and threatenings subside before 

much’ harm is done. Atmospherie action is in this 
tatype of political. 


Congrebs has pretty much determined not to work 


sry, hard at present. Each House acts separately 
2 of holidays, adjourning for. not more 
thay three days at a time, and then meeting chiefly 
in ‘order Yo adjourn, again. Very little business 


could be done at this part of the year, because of the 


nee of many whose «presence is required, aud 
who will absent themselves at Christmas whether 

I hope that every reader of the Presbyterian feels 
as desirous as your Correspondent to learn every in- 
dication and exhibition which promises harmony 
and union for our country. Assuming that they do, 
I will not fear to refer, for the third or fourth time, 
to a matter: which has immeasurably more practical 
importance than all the mere acts that Congress is 
iikely to do this winter—I mean the tone and temper 
of ae Quite recently I had opportunity to 
dpeak with. one who, better than most persons liv- 
ing, can speak in regard to the Senate. The ques- 
tion was asked, whether there had not been a 
striking change since last summer? The reply was, 
Yes, a very visible change; the disposition now, on 
both sides, is to have candid explanations, and to 
soften down harsh views; both parties seem to feel 
that the dissolution of the Union would be a terrible 
event. 28 
Thore is & cise of great political interest and im- 
portance before the Supreme Court of the United 
States in this city.. It is the case of Dred Scott, a 
coloured man, who claims his freedom, and whose 
claim is disputed.” Three great questions are in- 
volved in it. First. Is a free black man a citizen of 
the United States, 60 as to bring an action as such 
in the United States courts? Second. If a slave is 

volantarily by hismester, into a free State, and 
voluntarily returns to a slave State wiih his master, 
is he free: by virtue of that temporary residence! 
Third. Is the eighth section of the « Missouri Act” 
797 (i. e. the section prohibiting slavery North 

‘latitude 36°30’) constitutional! 

In the course of God’s providence this case, so 
sompletely embracing the primary principles at issue 
the North and the South, comes at this 

the Supreme Court for its calm and de- 


will. not elude this issue by deciding the case on 


other grounds. : 


The lectures at the Smithsonian [nstitute are in 
fall operation, Professor Le Conte has been lec- 
turing there upon coral and coal. All that he said 
about corel insects or coral reefs and islands, had 
much of scientific interest. What he said about 
w. national importance. The areas of the 
coal measures of our own country he stated to be 
160,000 square miles, to which may be added that 
in Nova Scotia of 36,000 square miles. In the 
United States the coal seams are from five to one 
hundred and fifty feet deep; the coal strata are 
from three thousand feet to three miles in depth. 
It is to be regretted that the able lecturer saw fit to 
insist that some millions of years were requisite to 
produce such coal deposites. No geologist can pos- 
sibly, with reason, pretend to know what the atmos- 
pheric and other conditions for the formation of coal 
were “in the beginning“ Rash and headlong 
aseottions about “ millions of years” tend to disturb 
the faith of many, and are entirely gratuitous at 
popular lectures. There is no objection to the dis- 
cussion of such questions amongst learned and scien- 
tific men; nor is there danger to the authority of 
revealed truth from any exposition of natural sci- 
ence. But until geology has advanced far ahead 
of its present attainment, it had better abstain from 
public teachings which may do harm, and which the 
discoveries of the coming fifty years may demon- 
strate to have been utterly erroneous. If in the 
year 1956 all the geological theories of the present 
day are rejected by the whole world, it would not 
be the first time that some auch thing has happened 
to ecientific theories. 7 

Several important matters will claim the atten- 
tion of Congress after the holidays. The bill 
granting additional compensation to the families of 
Revolutionary officers; another bill exempting from 
duty an immense number of articles used in manu- 
ſactures, &., of which articles the list begins with 
„Seide and ende with “pigs,” i. e. zinc in pigs. 
Many otber bills are matured by various commit- 
tees. But in regard to each and all of these it 
would be premature to say much now. 

Ons thing will have to be done before long, or 
else the public-service will suffer. The pay of the 
subordinate officers in the Army must be raised, or 
the Secretary of War will receive more resignations 
than even the somewhat unusually large number 
already sentin. Promotion is tardy. Officers be- 
come gray-headed before they reach those compara- 
tively few high positions to which sufficient pay is 
attached. Every body knows that of late the prices 
of every thing have been raised, so that what was 
ehough ten years ago, is too little now. As the ro- 
sources of the country. expand, there is a widely felt 
need of the services of just such men as many of the: 
best captains and lieutenants in the Army are. Men 
of science, and practical, well disciplined energy are 
largely in demand outside of the Army. Higher 
compensation can be often secured by resigning 
than by remaining in the service. If the country 
refuses to grant adequate means for living, the resig- 
nation of many may be expected, and ought not to 
be complained of. 

On Monday the 30th both Houses met, and sep- 
arately adjourned until Friday. In the House of 
Representatives the “Consular Bill” was passed 
after a debate concerning twenty-five “consular pu- 
pils” who were provided for in the Bill. Consular 
pupils“ are a sort of clerks who are supposed to be 
in training for the office and duties of a consul here- 
after. They are attached to certain consuls whose 
gataries will not admit of their employing clerks for 
themselves. ‘This provision was stricken out on the 
double ground that we have no “ school” for the 
« pupils,” and that we bad better avoid the deceits 
and eirrumlbeutions of European diplomacy ; and 
Erl a spade a spade; and vote for or against it as 

A Dreaprot TypHoon — Loss oF A 
Lives.—The North China Her- 
ald of September 10; says :“ The captain 
of a large junk from Bangkok bas commu- 
nicated the following note on the disasters 
eocasioued by a typhoon he encountered on 
the 12th of — on approaching the 

om the South :—‘ We 

formed one of a fitet-of twenty-two junks, 

bound to various ports from Sbangbæ to 
Tient-sing. On the twelfth day of the moon 

the wind blew. furiqusly from the north- 

west, and suddenly. chopped round from the 
south. Seventeen vessels soon foundered, 
and the remaining five were dismasted. We 
also lost both our double ‘rudders. About 
oe thousand’ men perisbed in that storm. 
In consequénce of assistance liberally afford- 
ed by a steamer, we were saved from drown- 
ing and starving g 
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tile societies in the civilized World. The 
students of the Oriental Academy demand- 
ed of Count Buol, who is its Oarator,“ 
ission to carry the remains of the 
soeased, Who once studied in the Academy, 
to the. grave... That the permission was 
given peed hardly be said. 
SUSPENSION or Sunpay Lerree Detiv- 
ERY.—Two years sinee a re-arrangement 
was made in part of London (Sbakerstone) 
the postal routes of. the Jetter-carriers, 
when we found that our messenger bad 
received orders to deliver letters on the 
Sabbath. But most of the inhabitants 
in the district, wishing the poor man to 
have the opportunity of “resting on the 


‘Sabbath-day according to the command- 
ments, agreed to memorialize. the Postmas- 
ter-General on the subject, when at once 


their prayer was granted, and since then we 
have had no Sunday delivery.— London pa- 


per. 


KING Bompa.—ITatran FONDNESS FOR 
NicKNAMES.—The King of Naples, ever 
since the siege of Messina, has borne the 
soubriguet of “King Bomba.” This is a 
land of nicknames, and, in general, an Ital- 
ian who ‘has such a name fastened on him, 
searcely ex to be called by any other. 
We have M. Long” and“ M. Short;” and 
“Fat” and Lean; “Carnival” and 
4 Lent,” walk about the streets. I remem- 
ber a friend saying to a Leghorn fisherman, 
6 , you have come, St. Andrew!“ The 
saint took off his hat respectfully, as much 
as to say, “‘ Your obedient servant. “ St. 
Andrew’s” own children would have scarce- 
ly known him by any other name. Formal 

ocuments may speak of Ferdinand II., but 
all Italy knows him as King Bomba.— 
Italian Correspondent of London News of 
the Churches. | 


Toe ImMMaAcuLATE CoNCEPTION.—The 
Madrid Gazette of the 2d ult. publishes a 
circular from the Minister of Grace and, 
Justice to the bishops, charging them, in the 
name of her Majesty, to cause to be celebra- 
ted before the end of the year, the ineffa- 
ble mystery of the Immaculate Conception, 
in a manner in accordance with all the ar- 
dour of Spanish faith and all the pomp of 
Spanish worship.” The circular states that 
the Spanish nation may hope to be able to 
reform itself, “ since it was the first to ac- 
cept the belief in the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, under whose pro- 
tection all the Spanish dominions are 
placed.“ 


RAPID OBLITERATION OF OLD LONDON. 


place in the architectural features of London, 
that in a very few years it will be almost as 
difficult to find-examples of buildings erect- 
ed between the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
and the occurrence of the Great Fire, as it 
is now to discover remains of Norman and 
medizeval work. The almost complete dis- 
appearance of a city in less than three hun- 
dred years enables us in some measure to 
account for the small number of architectu- 
ral fragments which remain to assist us in 
forming an idea of the appearance of Roman 
London. This circumstance has led some 
to suppose that the now famous city, which 
was occupied more than four hundred years 
by the Roman conqueror, was a place of 
trifling importance. The great embankment 
of the Thames—the extent of the Roman 


wall of ‘London—the varied and beautiful 


ortions of the basement of buildings which, 
rom time to time, are exposed to the sight, 
and the glimmering accounts of remote his- 
torians, show that this was not the case.— 
The London Builder. | 


LETTER BT NATOLREON I.—I 
have cut the following from the Stafford- 
shire Sentinel, deeming it worthy of preser- 
vation in Notes and Queries: —‘‘In the col- 
lection of Count Las Casas, at Paris, there 
is preserved a curious: document—an at- 
tempt, the first, perhaps the only one, of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, to write in English. 
The sense of this extraordinary epistle is 
not quite clear, but the words, as well as 
they can be deciphered, are as follows: 
‘Count las Casas—since sixt week I learn 
the English and I do not any progress. six 
week do fourty and two day if might have 
learn fivty word for day I could know it two 
thousands and two hundred. it is in the dic- 
tionary more of fourty thousand even he 
could must twenty bout much oftenn for 
know it ov hundred and twenty week which 
do more two years, after this you shall agree 
that to study one tongue is a great labour, 
who it must do in the aged. Lor wood 
(Longwood) this morning the seven March 
thursday, one thousand eight hundred six- 
teen after nativity the year Jesus Christ.“ 
Votes and Queries. 


An Mrinistrer.—M. Nazon, the 
Protestant Minister at Saint Affrique, 
(Aveyron), has just died at the age of one 
hundred. He had been in the exercise of 
his ecclesiastical duties for seventy-five 
years. He retained all his faculties unim- 
paired to the last. 


PERSECUTION.—We learn from a corres- 
pondent that fifty French Protestants, tried 
at Lyons, France, for worshipping God in 
their church, have been heavily fined; and 
it is probable that some of them will suffer 
imprisonment rather than allow the justice 
of this flagrant act. 


PROTESTANTISM IN GERMANY. — The 
Evangelical Conference, assembled at Ber- 
lin, have adopted by a large majority, the 
principle of the union of the two confede- 
rations—the Lutheran and the Protestant. 


DEATH OF AN ArcTIC ExpLorER.—Ad- 
miral Beechey, President of the London 
Geographical Society, (at the last meeting 


of which, indeed, he presided), is dead. He 


is best koown as the writer of one of the 
Arctic discovery narratives, having taken 
his share of the dangers of Arctic discovery. 
He was in his 62d year. 


Curious.—An ordonnance has been pub- 
lished at Wurtzbourg, prohibiting dancing 
at the wedding of widows and widowers. 


PoprsH University.-—A letter from an 
Irish priest in the London Tablet states 
that the Roman Catholic University“ is 
breaking down, owing to the alienation of 
the mass of the clergy caused by Dr. Cul- 
len’s policy. 7 

Severe DROUVOHT ON THE ISLAND OF 
Maur, Sanpwica ISLANDS. — We are in 
receipt of intelligence from Maui, which 
describes the still continuing drought to be 
producing the most disastrous effects upon 
the cattle and horses over a large part of 
the island. In the neighbourhood of Kaa- 
napali, and as far as the Walluku plains, 
dead animals are seen lying here and there, 
and those that survive are miserably out of 
condition.— Honolulu Advertiser. 


A New Mrracre ror THE RoMANISTS. 
A curious anecdote is related of Captain 
Kellet’s ship, the Resolute. When the last 
expedition in search of Franklin was going 
out, Captain Kellet dined with a distin- 
guished friend, and the lady of the house 
made him a present. 

Papist, any more than the Captain, but the 

esent was neither more nor less than a 
huge wax candle, six feet long, which had 
been duly blessed, and had been the gift 
of a Monsignore. The fair donor of course 
remarked that the candle would bring the 


vessel out of all ber perils, and accordingly 
it was swung in the captain’s cabin. Alas 


—So rapid is the change which is taking |. 


The lady was no 


wrong there is reason: to believe that 
the.sailots m 

| and when the ship was 
‘Woandoned, of course it was quite easy to 


understand the cause. The Resolute, after 
non. all, is aaved, and à grand reception is to be 


baun to the American officers who are 
inging ber bome. But what bas saved the 
Resolute, if it — the — 7 = it not 
as a miracle as any emblazoned in the 
— of the Roman Church? — Cor. of 
London 


e 


d } Manvscatprs.--Dr. Coxe, sub- 


librarian at the Bodleian, is about to start 
for the Levant; in search of manuscripts.. 
Mr. Ouraon has, it is reported, given in- 
formation to the goverment as to the exist- 
ence of Greek scrolls in various monasteries 
of the East; and the University has given 


at the request of Government. 


Louis Napoteon’s Fanm.—A Paris let- 
ter in the Jndépendance of Brussels says: 


has just been stocked with its large cattle ; 
thirty superb cows, chosen by M. Mathieu, 
the steward of St. Cloud and of Villeneuve 
l’Etang, have been placed there. The first 
wheats have just been sown. Such as it now 
stands, this farm has cost a million francs; 
it is scarcely more than one hundred hectares 
(two hundred and fifty acres) in extent, in- 
cluding the meadows in which the Polygon 
of Mont Valerian is situated. Numerous 
visitors have already gone to see the farm, 
many of them English.” 


FrencH: Protestants. — Galignani’s 
Messenger contains the following, relative to 
the persecution of Protestants in France: 
6% M. de Pressensé, Protestant minister, has 
addressed a letter to the Debats, protesting 
against the names of Momiers being applied 
to the Protestants lately tried at Lyons for 
having met for the purpose of religious wor- 
ehip without authorization, and stating that 
they are of the Protestant Evangelical par- 
ty known in England and the United 
States.” M. Pressensé wants to have it 
made known that the “ mummery” in which 
his flock are said to meet to indulge, is a 
term artfully got up to cover an injustice 
which extends to persecution. He and his 
followers are Protestants, whose place of 
worship has been arbitrarily closed after 
many years of uninterrupted performance of 
religious duty. They have remonstrated and 
‘petitioned in vain. The authorization re- 
quired by law has been refused; they have 
tried to meet together for prayer and hear- 
ing the word of God, and they have been 
dispersed and punished by fines; and this 
miserable and Adel persecution is cov- 
ered under a word of no meaning, which 
the Pastor Pressensé repels as false and ab- 
surd. Let us hope that the Emperor will 
order his subordinates to put.an end to these 
disgraceful proceedings. 


DEATH OF A CENTENARIAN.—On the 2d 
ult. there died at Sellafield, England, about 
eight miles from Whitehaven, a woman 
named Ann Bourne, at the great age of one 
hundred and one years. When more than 
ninety years of age she could walk from her 
residence to Whitehaven and back, a dis- 
tance of sixteen miles, without much appa- 
rent fatigue. Mrs. Bourne was able to read 
without spectacles till within two or three 
years Of her death, but the faculty of me- 
mory was somewhat impaired as regards re- 
cent events. She was for more than seventy 
years an inveterate smoker, and three days 
before her death was observed drawing con- 
solation from a short dirty pipe. 


A WEALTHY Marriace.—M. Alphonse 
de Rothschild, the second son of the Pari- 
sian Plutus, is about to marry his cousin, 
the daughter of Lionel de Rothschild of 
London. M'lle de Rothschild is a lady of 
great beauty, of the oriental Jewish type. 

t London many have been enamoured of 
herself, but they have not been trusted be- 
cause her millions have been suspected of 
inspiring their passion. She figured in the 
recent fétes at Compiegne, and after a stag- 
hunt she had the honours of la patte on a 
silver salver. 


RELIcs OF THE BATTLE OF FLODDEN- 
FIELD.—There was found, on Tuesday last, 
close to the base of the hill of Flodden— 
memorable as the scene of that battle which 
occupies such a conspicuous place in the 
history of our country, a sword and steel 
helmet, imbedded about two feet beneath 
the surface of the ground. The weapon is 
three feet long, the hilt mounted with sil- 
ver, bearing on each side the figures of a 
thistle, the lion rampant, and the date 1500, 
all quite legible. The head-piece is similar 
in shape to that worn by our cavalry at the 
present day. Although much corroded, it 
is apparent they have been rich and costly 
pieces of workmanship. It is intended to 
present the relics to the Museum of Edin- 
burgh.— Berwick Advertiser. 


THe New MzrAL.— Aluminium begins 
to come into more general use, at least in 
France. 
colours of the army, hitherto made of cop- 
per, gilt by galvanism, are now made in 
aluminium, thus lightening the weight of 
the flag by nearly two and three-quarter 
pounds. Aluminium is more sonorous than 
bronze, and is consequently brought into 
use for musical instruments. Spoons and 
forks, drinking cups, &., have also been 
formed of it. The weight of the new metal 
is about one-fourth that of silver. 


LiTERARY.—The Copley medal of the 
Royal Society has been awarded to Professor 
H. Milne Edwards, for his researches in 
comparative anatomy and zoology; the Rum- 
ford medal to Professor Louis Pasteur, of 
Lille, for his discovery of the nature of ra- 
cemic acid and its relation to polarized 
light, and for the researches to which he was 
led by that discovery; a Royal medal to 
Sir John Richardson, for his contributions 
to natural history and physical geography; 
a Royal medal to Professor W. Thompson, 
of Glasgow, for his various physical re- 
searches relating to electricity, to the motive 
power of heat, &o. 


JEwsin Lonpon.—The Rev. Dr. Ewald, 
one of the missionaries of the Jews’ Soci- 
ety, states that there are now more Jews at 
Whitechapel, London, than in Jerusalem, 
and more Jews in London than in the whole 
Holy land. The total number of Jews in 
the metropolis is estimated at twenty thou- 
sand. 


TAHITI.—Tahiti, under the French pro- 
tectorate, is of course under the rule of 
Rome in religious affairs. The Protestant 
missionaries, forbidden to preach, have ro- 
tired from the Island, leaving Dr. Hone ta 
superintend the press. This also the Po- 
pish Bishop had attempted to put down by 
civil prosecutions—ia which, however, he 
has sustained three successive defeats before 
the French local tribunals, and his efforts 
in that direction appear to be thoroughly 
baffled. 


Darn OF THE REV. THEOBALD Ma- 
THEW.—The celebrated Father Mathew 
died at Cork, Ireland, on Monday, 8th ult. 
This event was not unexpected. About 
four years ago, on his return from America, 
he was seized with paralysis, and since then 
his life has been little better than a protrac- 
ted death. 


INCURABLE DisEASE.—The French Acad- 
emy of Medicine has decreed a grant of 
three thousand francs to found an annual 
prize for any discovery of means of cure 
in diseases hitherto deemed incurable, such 
as hydrophobia, cancer, epilepsy, typhus, 
cholera, Xc. 

Curious Rewarp or Merit.—During 
the past week, handbills have been posted 
in and about Braintree, announcing the pre- 
sentation of a moke“ (donkey) te Henry 
Ogan, by the landlord of the Bird-in-Hand 
Inn, as a reward for the faithful perform- 
ance of a promise not to swear or use pro- 
fane language, for the term of six months. 
The novel gift was accordingly, on the 24th 


| of November, placed in a cart drawn by six 


= | for she Palladium i the Resolute was aban- 
dened, in the: Arctic Seas. When any thing 
vehicle: de 
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of the Prophet Daniel. 


Dr. Coxe. leave of absence for twelve months 


„The Emperor's private farm of Fouilleuse | 


The eagles which surmount the 


other “neddies/’' and a procession was 
formed, headed by a pair of horses, and 


Hand, where, before separating, they were 
entertained with an abundant supply of 
good cheer.— Chelmsford Chronicle. 
Sus. At a recent meeting of the Geo- 
graphical Society, General Monteith stated 
that the ruins of- Susa, mentioned by the 
prophet. Daniel, covered a circumference of 
twenty miles. The streets of Susa. were 
perfectly at right ‘angles with each other, 
and the ruins of the Palace there showed 
that it must have been little inferior to that 
of Babylon. There was a mound at Susa, 
which, according to tradition, was the tomb 

ENGLISH EMIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA. 
—There is now a steady stream of emigra- 
tion from England to Australia. In one 
day five hundred passengers sailed from 
Liverpool for that Colony. a 
Fortunate GOLD Diagers.—They have 
discovered lately a new and extremely rich 


gold mine in Australia, which has already 


attracted fifty thousand gold diggers. One 
digger was fortunate enough to pick up 
$25,000 worth in ten days, and another 
struck a “nugget” weighing twenty-two 
pounds. 


GENIRAL 


SoLAR TELORAPH.— Experiments with 
a solar telegraph have been made witb com- 
plete success in Paris, in the presence of 
Le Verrier, Liais, and Struve. The rays 
of the sun are projected from and upon mir- 
rors; the duration of the ray makes the 
alphabet, after the system of Morse. It is 
proposed to apply it to the use of the French 
army in Algeria, where the ordinary tele- 
graph cannot be worked. The posts can be 
established at twenty leagues from each 
other. 


THE SpHy@moscope.—A London physi- 
cian has invented a noble instrument, called 
the sphygmoscope, for indicating the move- 
ments of the heart. The instrument con- 
sists of a small chamber filled with spirits 
of wine or other liquid, provided with a 
thin India rubber wall where it is applied 
to the chest. At the opposite extremity 
the chamber communicates with a glass 
tube, which rises above the level of the 
chamber. The liquid is put into the in- 
strument until it stands in the tube a little 
above the level of the chamber; the pres- 
sure of the liquid in the little tube acts 
upon the elastic or yielding wall of India 
rubber, and causes it to protrude. When 
the India rubber chest piece receives an 
impulse on its exterior, it causes the 
liquid to be forced up the tube. The pro- 
truding wall of India rubber is driven in- 
ward, when it is brought in contact with 
that portion of the chest which is struck by 
the apex of the heart, and a rise in the tube 
takes place. The tube is supplied with a 
graduate scale, to denote the rise and fall 
with exactitude; on the top of the glass 
tube is a collar, to prevent the egress of the 
liquid; when employed, this collar or valve 
is left open for the passage of the air. 


AFRICAN SuGar.—Sugar cultivation 
succeeds so well in Liberia that they talk 
about exporting it to the United Ste tes. 
One of the negroes, named Richardson, ex- 
pects to ship two hundred hogsheads of 
sugar of his first grinding. 


THE GUAGE OF PoruLARITT IN AMERI- 
cA.—The comparative popularity of public 
men may, or may not be inferred from the 
number of times their names may be found 
on the maps. It is remarkable that there 
are in the United States ninety-one Jack- 
sons, eighty-three Franklins, sixty-nine Jef- 
fersons, thirty-four Lafayettes, fifty-eight 
Monroes, fifty Madisons, fifty-nine Perrys, 
thirty-two Harrisons, twenty-seven Clin- 
tons, twenty-one Clays, sixteen Van Burens, 
fourteen Bentons, but there are only three 
Websters.— Household Words. 


DEAF AND Dums CnugcH.— A church 
for the deaf and dumb is about to be opened 
in New York, the first of the kind in the 
world. Divine service will be conducted 
by signs. 

A Retigious Dairy Paper.—A New 
York correspondent writes:—A new daily 
paper in the interests of the Episcopal 
Church is in contemplation here. A new 
feature this in American journalism—a 
daily religious paper. A well known capi- 
talist is to furnish the funds, and the pre- 
sent resources of a weekly publication are 
to be absorbed in the undertaking. 


A Curious Mar.—There is in the New 
York State Library a curious French map, 
having an imprint, of which the following 
is a translation: 

United States of Am. 


with the islands Royale 
New Foundland, St. John, Acadia, &c. 
1785 


Paris Delamarche, Rue du foin 
St. Jacques au college de Maitre Gervais. 


We also translate the following endorse- 
ment found on this map:—“ Ten other new 
States are forming in the country com- 
prised between the Lake of the Woods, the 
confluence of the Ohio and the Mississippi, 
named Western Territory. Names of these 
ten States, which, with the old, will make 
twenty-four :—Silvania, Michigania, Cher- 
sonesus, Arsenistpia, Metropotamia, IIli- 
noia, Saratoga, Washington, Polypotannia, 
Pelisypia.“ Can any body tell where the 
Frenchman got the idea that ten new States 
were to be formed, with such euphonious 
names, out of the territory which he des- 
scribes ?—Albany Argus. 


DOMESTIC WS. 


PopuLaTION AND VoTE or New ENOLAND.— 
The vote of New England, at the Presidential 
election was, in the aggregate, 486,092, while 
that of New York was 594,960, and of Penn- 
sylvania 460,277. This shows the population 
of New England to be not much more than 
that of Pennsylvania, and considerably less 
than that of New York. Yet while New Eng- 
land has 54 electoral votes, New York has but 
35, and Pennsylvania 27. New England, in 
fact, occupies the same position as the South 
toward the rapidly growing States of the cen- 
tre and west. The master growth of the coun- 
try seems to be neither in New England nor 
the South. A very palpable reason for this 
lies at the surface. New England has long 
been drained of her native population to peo- 
ple the Middle States and the West, while she 
receives no foreign emigration to compensate 
for the loss. Thus, the great State of Maine, 
with wonderful facilities for commerce, inex- 
haustible forests of timber, and a fertile soil, 
makes but slow progress, while States and Ter- 
ritories away off in the north-west, difficult of 
access, increase surpassingly. 


Toe Suave Trave IN New Yorx.—Circum- 
stances which have lately come to light seem 
to make it apparent that New York has lon 
been a nest of slave-traders, and that most o 
the vessels which carry on the nefarious traffic 
between Africa and Cuba are owned and fitted 
out in New York. The number of slavers fit- 
ted out, within the last three years, though 
not easy to state with precision, cannot fall 
short of twenty-five or thirty. Since Mr. 
McKeon became United States District At- 
torney, in 1854, three slavers have been seized, 
and forty-six men held to answer under vari- 
ous statutes; but only two convictions have 
been had. 


Picrons Ix Texas.—The Palestine Advocate 
describes a recent visit made by the editor to 
a pigeon roost, on Wolf Creek, some twenty or 
thirty miles above Palestine. The company 
arrived at the roost before night, and when the 
pigeons were absent. They were struck with 
astonishment at the havoc the pigeons had 
made. On all sides, large trees were either 
broken or twisted down, and the trunks of tow- 
ering oaks literally — — of their branches.“ 
About sundown they heard a loud roaring to 
the north, and looking up they saw the front 
of a large column of birds approaching, and 
for several minutes it continued to pour along 
in one unbroken stream.” Directly others 
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“much greater than is 
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twenty 


n oF 


as 
ired, and then started for 


as f rising was such that it blew off their 
ats, [I] in consequence of which those experi- 
enced would leave their hats and coats in camp 
and tie up their heads with handkerchiefs. 
The editor says the scene was the most exciting 
he ever witnessed. He found it next to impos- 
sible to sleep in consequence of the constant 
roaring made by the pigeons. The settlers on 
Wolf Creek say the pigeons have destroyed all 


the mast in that region this year, the conse- 
= of which will be a great scarcity of 
pork. 


Sratous Rartroap collision 
took place on the Virginia Central Railroad 
last week, near. Gordonsville. Both locomo- 


tives and six cars were destroyed. One of the 


trains was going at the rate of thirty-five miles 
an hour. Ten white persons and ten negroes 
were injured. At the last accounts only one 
of the wounded had died. 


A Rien Counry.—Dougherty county, Geor- 


gia, claims to be the richest in the world; we 


resume, however, outside of those embracing 
arge cities. The valuation is $5,828,360. If 
the property was equally divided out, each 
voter in the county would be a considerable 
farmer, with five thousand dollars, and ten 
thousand dollars worth of land to work. 


Tioxns Froripa.—Capt. Samuel Semers 
recently killed, near his residence, on the river 
St. John, Florida, an old tigress and two half 
grown tigers. He also came in sight of the 
old male tiger several times, but was afraid to 
shoot at him. The tigress measured eleven 
feet six inches from the tip of the nose to the 
end of the tail, and it is supposed would have 
weighed three or four hundred pounds. 


A Novet Team.—A New York paper says 
the most decided novelty seen for a long time 
was lately ssen in the streets of Brooklyn. It 
was a N of moose deer, harnessed 
to a light Wagon, and travelling at a very fair 
pace. The eccentric driver had to ply the 
whip frequently to overcome the timidity of 
the animals, which otherwise performed all the 
functions of horses to a marvel. 


Unprosgcorep Inpictuznts.—The New York 
Herald says there are on the dockets of the 
criminal coarts of that city two thousand in- 
dictments, Which have been accumulating for 
years, against various offenders—all unprose- 
cuted and unnoticed. 


Uncertaintizs or tHe Law.—A man was 
tried in Boston, Massachusetts, on Monday of 
last week, on the charge of stealing mackerel. 
The indictment was for stealing barrels of 
mackerel, whereas the testimony showed that 
the articles stolen were half barrels. The evi- 
dence was conclusive of guilt, but the jury re- 
turned a verdict of acquittal on account of the 
flaw in the indictment. | 


Crop or Sun-rLowers.—Near Edith, South 
Carolina, a crop has been gathered of four 
acres of sun-flowers. The seed will be used 
for oil, and to feed cattle and poultry, as in 
the south of France; but the chief object is to 
obtain the fibre of the stocks for paper- making. 
If the cultivation succeeds, it is expected to 
supply abundant materials for fine writing and 
printing paper, as well as fine and coarse for 
paper hanging. 


Loss on Corn 1n The loss by 
abrasion on coin in constant circulation is 
enerally supposed. 
The total coinage of the United States since 
1793 has been over $500,000,000. Place the 
actual circulation, say at $250,000,000 out of 
this total coinage, and the loss by “ drifting,” 
“sweating,” “sawing,” “splitting,” &. would 
amount to a sum exceeding annually three 
quarters of a million of dollars. 


Tesuanterec.—The company now in pos- 
session of the transit route over the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, has its head-quarters at New 
Orleans. On the 8th of November last seventy- 
five Dutch labourers, five foremen, and the 
superintendent of the road, left New Orleans 
on board the schooner Cecil, with stores and 
provisions, and arrived off the mouth of the 
river Cootzacoalcos on the 14th of the same 
month. The labourers have ever since been 
employed in getting the road ready. It is 
eighty-nine miles in length, and will be fin- 
ished for use by the lst of February. 


Paciric Fruirs.—The Boston Transcript 
says:—California oranges were lately ex- 
hibited in this city, weighing as high as two 
and a half pounds. Boston has received an 
Nay apo apple weighing two pounds five and a 
half ounces, and measuring eighteen inches 
in circumference, and, of course, six inches in 
diameter. The trunk of the tree from which 
it was taken is only four and a half inches in 
diameter. 


Ix Maine.—It is estimated 
that at least one hundred large ships have 
been built in Maine during the past season, 
averaging one thousand tons. In addition are 
about fifty of the ordinary description. The 
total tonnage is believed to be rather below the 
average amount. As to the prospects for the 
ensuing year, they are not regarded as very 
favourable for an extensive business—the 
number of ships at present in the market be- 
ing already quite large enough for the amount 
of business offering. 


Tae or tHe Streamer Arctic.—We 
learn that in June last, Captain Conly of the 
schooner Mentor, came to anchor in forty-five 
fathoms water, in latitude 46.11, longitude not 
remembered, on the western edge of the Grand 
Bank, about fifty miles from land, and found 
that he had dropped his anchor on a wreck. 
On heaving over the fish lines they became en- 
tangled in wreck matter at about four or five 
fathoms from the bottom, and the particles 
found adhering to the hooks appeared to be 
portions of rigging. It will be remembered 
that the steamship Arctic sank in September, 
1854, within a very short distance of the an- 
chorage chosen by the Mentor, and there can 
be little doubt that the wreck discovered was 
that of the ill-fated steamship.—New York 
Courier. 


Tae Laxes.—The five great lakes of North 
America have recently been surveyed, and it 
is found that they cover an area of 90,000 
square miles; total length 1534 miles. Lake 
Superior, atits greatest length, is 355 miles; its 

reatest breadth is 160 miles; mean depth 988 
eet; elevation above the sea 627 feet; area 
32,000 square miles. Lake Michigan is 360 
miles long; its greatest breadth 108 miles; 
mean depth 900 feet; elevation 687 feet; area 
20,000 square miles. Lake Huron, in its great- 
est length, is 200 miles; its greatest breadth is 
160 miles; mean depth, 300 feet; elevation, 
574 feet; area, 20,000 square miles. Lake 
Erie is 250 miles long; greatest depth, 80 
miles; mean depth, 200 feet; elevation, 555 
feet; area, 6000 square miles. Lake Ontario 
has a length of 180 miles; and its mean breadth 
is 65 miles; mean depth, 500 feet; elevation 
— the ocean, 262 feet; area, 6006 square 
miles. 


CALIFORNIA SrarISTICS.— From the Asses- 
sors’ returns for the year 1856, we learn that 
in seventecn counties of the State, 2,027,919 
bushels sf wheat, 2,509,225 bushels of barley, 
and 623,815 bushels of oats, were produced 
the past seagon. There were last year twenty- 
eight countfes in the State, all of which yield- 
ed, in the year 1855, as follows:—wheat, 
2,584,958 bushels; barley, 2,293,405 bushels; 
oats, 1,151,339 bushels. The whole number 


of counties now is forty-three, of which twenty- 


six remain to be heard from. Ten counties 
have yielded 12,857,225 pounds of grapes. 
From these figures it is calculated that the 
whole grape crop of the State_is equal to 857,- 
148 gallons of white wine. Sixteen counties 
contain 58,025 head of horses, 8315 mules, 
376,817 cattle, 147,740 sheep, 69,852 hogs. 
These figures show a large increase since last 
year, and a still greater increase over the cen- 
sus of 1850. 


RaILROADs Id THE Unitep Strates.—The an- 
nual statement of railways in the Union has 
just been published by the United States Rail- 
road and Mining Register. It makes the total 
number of miles of railway 24,192, being an 
increase of 3434 over the preceding year. The 
increase is larger in Pennsylvania than in any 
other State, being 426, while the largest in- 
crease in other States is—IIlinois, 398, Indiana, 
368, and Wisconsin, 353 miles. Our total is 
now 2164 miles, Ohio heading the list with 
2869, New York following next with 2702, and 
Illinois, 2531. Pennsylvania is now the fourth 
1 State, but is fast overtaking those ahead 
of her. 


Cuicaco anp Evrore.—The London Ship- 
ping Gazette calls attention to the importance 
of the direct trade with Chicago, just opened, 
and publishes calculations of the cost of con- 
veyance each way, to show that it may be car- 
ried on profitably. 

From Cattrornia.—The 
arrived at New Vork on Thursday, 25th ult., 
bringing San Francisco dates to the 5th ult., 
and three hundred passengers, and $1,700,000 
in gold. The San Francisco papers furnish 
very little news of interest. The reports from 
the mining districts are good, though there 
was still a want of rain in some districts. 
Richard P. Hammond, ex-Collector at San 


came from every direction, until ‘the whole | 


‘Francisco, had been acquitted on the charge of 


gene- 
rally dull. The Illinois is the last arrival with 
gold for the past year. The total amount of 
gold received for 1856, is $40,319,929; total 
amount brought in 1855, $41,682,524; differ 
ence: in favour of 1855, $1,362,595. From this 
it will be seen that the receipts for 1856 show 
a slight 2 off—nearly a million and a 
half—from 1855. Still the regularity of the 
shipments cannot fail to excite admiration. 
Probably no staple of the Atlantic States af- 
fords so regular a yield as the gold of Califor- 


nia. We may calculate on thirty-eight to 
thirty-nine millions for 1857 with very little 
prospect of error. 


Booxs ror Convicrs.—The Quakers lately 
assembled at Baltimore have set themselves to 
work to make up a library for the convicts in 
the Maryland. Penitentiary. Amongst the 
| five hundred prisoners, the warden states, 
there are men varying in their capacity from 
mediocrity to a high degree of intellect, and 
many of them manifest a strong desire for 
reading after their appointed task is done. 


A Generous E_vex.—The Rev. S. G. Spees 
of Milwaukie, Wisconsin, writes that on 
Thanksgiving evening he received from an 
elder in his church, a present of one thousand 
dollars? 


Saxe or Lanps IN Kansas.—The In- 
dian Department at Washington has received 
information that about 208,000 acres of the 
Delaware Trust land, recently sold, yielded 
$450,000. Two-thirds of the land sold was 

urchased by Free State men. Upwards of 
500,000 acres, Leavenworth City, 
also belonging to the Delaware Indians, are 

et to be sold. Other Indian lands in the 
erritory along the Missouri and Osage rivers 
will be opened for sale in the spring. 


Senrence ron Forcery.—Huntington, the 
Wall street broker, whose gigantic forgeries 
have astounded the.country, has been convict- 
ed, and sentenced to four years and ten months 
imprisonment in the State prison, the longest 
term allowed by law. He had lived like an 
Oriental Nabob, keeping two elegantly fur- 
nished residences, six or eight costly horses, 
and several carriages. 


A PomotocicaL Curiosiry.— The Boston 
Traveller mentions having seen some apples of 
good size and flavour, and the flesh blood red, 
although the skin was a bright yellow, show- 
ing no trace of the red underneath, which sur- 
prised every one who cut into the fruit. These 
apples came from Battle Creek, Michigan. 

he tree is said to be productive, and well 
worthy of cultivation. 


ExLARdINd lowa.—A resolution has passed 
the Legislature of Iowa, asking Congress to 
enlarge the territory of the State, by extend- 
ing the northern boundary parallel from the 
Big Sioux directly across to the Missouri river. 
The corner which would thus be annexed, is 
at present part of Minnesota, but is a wilder- 
ness not included in any land district, and 
designed to be the nucleus of the new ter- 
ritory of Dahkotah, after the admission of 
Minnesota as a State. The bill just adopted 
for the latter purpose by the House Commit- 
tee on Territories, limits the boundary of Min- 
nesota to the Red and Big Sioux rivers, and 
provides for the erection of the new territory 
spoken of. 

Governor Grimes of Iowa, in his annual mes- 
sage, makes the State’s indebtedness $128,000; 
available revenue, $246,000; received durin 
the year, $360,000; paid out, $249,000. The 
population of the State in 1836 amounted to 
only 10,531; up to June, 1854, it increased to 
327,014, and in June last numbered 503,625 
souls. At the present moment it probably 
reaches 600,000. The assessable property in 
the State in 1851 was valued at $28,464,550; 
in 1855, at $106,895,390, and in 1856, at 
$164,184,413. This is truly a wonderful 
growth, and shows to what greatness and 
wealth this young State is rapidly attaining. 


CASE. — The Syracuse Journal says 
that Dr. Walton of Syracuse, New York, has 
just extracted a pin from the back of a Miss 
McKay, in that city. The pin was swallowed 
nine years since, when she was at the age of 
five years. Miss McKay said she had experi- 
enced considerable inconvenience from it ever 
since. It was taken out below the shoulder- 
blade, two inches to the right of the spinal 
column, and one-fourth of an inch below the 
cuticle, with very little pain to the patient. 


ScaRLaTINA AMONG AnIMALS.—The Pittsfield 
(Massachusetts) Eagle reports the following: 
A few weeks since two children of one of our 
2 were attacked with scarlatina, and 

uring their illness had for pets a couple of 


the symptoms of scarlatina, one of them dying, 
the other narrowly escaping. A canary bird, 
whose cage hung in the room, also died with 
all the symptoms of the same disease.” 


FUREIGN NEWS 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Europa arrived at New York 
on the 28th ult. Her news is to December 
13th, being only one day later than was re- 
ceived by the Canada last week. We make a 
few extracts: 


The English money market has been quiet, 
with a slight tendency downwards. The Di- 
rectors of the Bank of England have made no 
change in the rate of discount, which is still, 
therefore, 64 per cent. 


An amnesty and other concessions are look- 
ed for in Naples; but contrary to this, the re- 
cent revolt in Sicily is suspected to have been 

otten up by the police, to give grounds for 

resh severity. Some accounts say that the in- 
surrection is not suppressed. At the first ex- 
plosion it was expected all the trains laid 
would ignite and run rapidly from town to 
town until the whole island was in a state of 
revolt. But the military preparations were too 
well contrived for the uprising to prove suc- 
cessful. We have not, however, heard all yet ; 
we have only received one side of the story. 


It is now past doubt that Russia is making 
great preparations to succour the Shah of Per- 
sia against England. War was proclaimed 
against Persia at Calcutta on the Ist of No- 
vember. The last division of the British fleet 
left Bombay on the 13th of November. Five 
— troops are to occupy Karack and Bu- 
shire. 


The barque Resolute, formerly belonging to 
the British Arctic Exploring Expedition, ar- 
rived at Spithead on the 12th of December, un- 
der the command of Captain Hartstein, of the 
United States Navy, who is charged with the 
restoration of the vessel to the British Govern- 
ment. 


tions in the Persian Gulf. 
Bread riots have occurred at Bucharest. 


Advices from Constantinople of the 5th ult. 
state that Herat has surrendered to the Per- 
sian General, Moorad Shatee. The English 
troops have already begun to operate in the 
Persian Gulf. The same advices state that 
France endeavours to persuade Persia to yield 
to England, and that Ferukh Khan has con- 
ferred with Lord Redcliffe. 


The affair of Neufchatel becomes more and 
more threatening. The King of Prussia, at 
the recent opening of the Chambers in Berlin, 
spoke firmly, but with tears in his eyes, of 
what he believes to be his violated rights. The 
Federal Government at Berne have published, 
on the other hand, a memorandum, which is 
very long, diffuse, and minute, as Swiss official 
documents generally are. The Council main- 
tains the right of the Swiss people in general, 
and in special those of the people of Neufcha- 
tel, to govern themselves without any guar- 
dians, and points out clearly the great general 
and 3 disadvantages resulting unavoid- 
ably from the presence of a crowned head in a 
Republican Confederacy. The trial of the Roy- 
alist conspirators will begin in January, and 
the most intelligent opinion is, that after the 
condemnation of the conspirators, the Federal 
Government will use the right of grace toward 
them, and the King will give up his so-called 
historical claims. | 


The representatives of the European Powers 
are once more assembled at the Hotel of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in Paris. The 
British Cabinet was opposed to the re-openin 

of negociations upon the chief points settl 

by the Convention of Paris, but was willing 
to meet in Conference, to settle secondar 

points, according to previous agreement. It 
appears now that England has been obliged 
to consent to the request of Russia, and the 
result so far may be viewed in the light of a 
continental victory over Great Britain. By a 
final agreement they are to quiet the storms 
raised on the political horizon by misunder- 
standings and doubtful explanations of the 
recent Treaty of Paris. These misunderstand- 
ings relate to the Isle of Serpents in the Black 
Sea, but still more to the new frontier to be 
traced out in Bessarabia. In this last respect 
the main difficulty turns upon the town oi 
Bolgrad, the capital of the Russian colonies of 
Bessarabia. In framing the treaty of Paris, 
on a chart furnished by France, the line ot 
the boundary was decided and drawn at a 


kittens. Both the kittens subsequently had all 


The British forces have commenced opera- 


certain distance south of the 
Bolgrad; but the commission 
spot find that the existing city of Bolgrad is 
situated on the Lake of Tal k, which has 
an outlet in the Danube, and that thus if Rus- 
sia should remain in ite possession she might 
have a flotilla there, and establish a direct 
communication with the river, to exclude Her 
from which is the ardent wish of Englund and 
Austria. It seems that there is at the north 
of the present Bolgrad an ancient town, which 
is now almost in ruins, and which, though 
formerly called Bolgrad, is now known as 
Tolback. 
Austria, and Turkey insist that the rag 
Tolback is the spot meant by the Treaty, an 
that the line should be drawn south of this 
Tolback, which would give the lake and the 
genuine Bolgrad to Turkey. Russia, however, 
maintains her claim to the place, and seems to 
t the right wholly on her side. This opin- 
jon has also been shared by Louis Napoleon, 
the Cabinet of Berlin, and even by Sardinia. : 
Respecting the attempted assassination of 
the King of Naples, the Paris Moniteur bas 
the following letter from Naples, dated Novem- 


at the review had ed before the King, a 
private of the Foot Chasseurs quitted the ranks, 
and rushed on the King with fixed bayonet, 
A colonel of the Hussars rode at the assassin, 
and knocked him over beneath his horse. He 
was at once made prisoner. The King, with- 
out manifesting emotion, continued the review; 
and the Princess and the Queen, who were but 
a few paces off, preserved the same demeanor. 
It was only after having returned to the palace 
that his Majesty acknowledged he was slightly 
hurt on the side. The assassin is a Calabrese, 
and had entered the army as a volunteer. 


MARRIED. 


day, December 25th, by the Rev. John Johnson, 
Mr. Dasret Rovea to Miss Racuet Harris, both 
of Nescopeck township, Luzerne county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On Thursday, the 18th ult., at Bloomingdale, 
New York, by the Rev. Isaac 8. Davison, pastor of 
the Eighty-fourth Street Presbyterian Church, New 
York city, Mr. Srscoms T. Rosins of Mercer coun- 
ty, to Miss Rosz Amanpa, second daughter of 
George Davison, Esq., of Cranberry, New Jersey. 

On the 16th ult., at the residence of Mr. Samuel 
White, by the Rev. G. W. Newell, Mr. Tuomas J. 
Hutcaison to Mrs. Anna Fortner, all of Columbia 
county, Pennsylvania. 

At Rushville, Indiana, on the 18th ult., by the 
Rev. D. M. Stewart, the Rev. Wittram W. Sicxets 
of Bedford, Indiana, to Miss Sorgt S., second 
daughter of the Rev. D. M. and C. A. Stewart. 


N. Crane, on the 26th ult., Mr. Tinorgr H. Pau- 
DEN, Jr., of Green Village, New Jersey, to Miss 
Mary Louisa Henrietta, daughter of the late 
Joun Brazier, Esq., of Baskingridge, New Jersey. 

In Phillipsburg, New Jersey, on the morning of 
December 25th, by Professor Cattell of Lafayette 
College, Mr. Geornce N. of Smithfield, 
Pennsylvania, to Miss Anna Rosesearey of Phil- 
lipsburg. 

On Thursday, 25th ult., by the Rev. James M. 
Crowell, Mr. Cars Ricxer of Salisbury, Lan- 
caster county, to Miss Mary ELIz Zern WILson 
of West Nantmeal, Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
Also, on September 4th, Mr. Joun Seaman, Jr., of 
East Fallowfield, Chester county, Pennsylvania, to 
Miss Henrietra Herop of Gallagherville; acd on 
September 28th, Mr. James Age of Parkesburg, 
Pennsylvania, to Miss J. Bus of East 
Whiteland, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 


On the 24th ult., by the Rev. Thomas Stevenson, 


& | Mr. Joun E. Thon s, Principal of the Pine Grove 


Academy, to Miss Lucy Emmearck, both of Centre 
county, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on tho 19th of December, at Greenwich, 
New Jersey, Mrs. PHEBE W., wife of JAMES H. 
BACON, in the thirtieth year of her age. She was 
a member of the Presbyterian Church, and depart- 
ed in the faith and hope of the gospel.—Communi- 
cated. 

Died, in Washington City, District of Columbia, 
on the 17th ult., Mrs. SARAH STEWART, aged 
seventy-seven years. She was the widow of the 
late Joseph Stewart, Esq., formerly of Washington 
county, New York, who was, for many years ona 
of the ruling elders of the Presbyterian Church in 
Cambridge, New York. The deceased was a na- 
tive of Willington, Connecticut. For several years 
past she had resided with her son, Dr. J. D. Stew- 
art, of Washington City. In early life she male a 
public profession of religion by uniting with the 
Presbyterian Church. During a long life of Chris- 
tian deportment she was enabled, through Divine 
grace, to adorn the doctrine of God her Saviour; 
and as she drew near the end of her earthly pil- 
grimage, even while her physical and mental 
powers were fainting and * apace, her faith 
and assurance grew brighter and stronger, and in 
her last days she experienced the sweet answer to 
the prayer of the Psalmist—** Now, also, when I 
am old and grey-headed, O God forsake me not.“ 
Ps. Ii. 18. 8. 


Died, in Burlington, Iowa, on the 20th of Decem- 
ber, Mr. JOHN M. SWAN, in the forty-fifth year 
of his age. This dear brother in Chriat was born 
in Pike county, Ohio. Early in life he commenced 
business as a merchant. For eleven years he was 
engaged in that occupation in his native State, and 
the greater part of that time he resided in the city 
of Chillicothe. In 1845 he removed to this city, 
and was one of its most estimable merchants. His 
strict integrity, amiable manners, and lovely Chrie- 
tian deportment, won for him the confidence and 
esteem of all who knew him. During his last sick- 
ness of a few weeks, his mind was calm and clear, 
rejoicing in a good hope through grace, and he died 
without a struggle, falling asleep in Christ. An 
aged, widowed mother, a devoted wife with her 
two smal! children, and an affectionate sister, are 
left to mourn their irreparable Joss. His death is 
not only deeply felt by the First Presbyterian 
Church, of which for eight years he had been a con- 
sistent member, but by his many and devoted 
friends. J. H. 

Xr Presbyterian of the West and New York Ob- 
server are requested to copy. 


Died, at North Salem, New York, on the 2st 
ult., BETSY ANN RYMINGTON, aged twenty- 
four. She was left an orphan at an early age, with 
three sisters and a brother younger than herself, 
and nearly dependent upon her for support. Nob! 
did she fulfill the duties which God in his provi- 
dence imposed upon her. She early sought the 
Lord, and gave her heart to him who has promised 
to be a God and“ Father to the fatherless,’? and in 
her subsequent trials she found his promise veri- 
fied. While her health permitted she was a regu- 
lar attendant upon the public worship of God, and 
one of the faithful few who were always at the 
prayer-meeting. Fora year previous to her death 
she was mostiy confined to her house by sickness, 
but no one apprehended that her death was so nigh. 
On the Thursday previous to her departure she be- 
gan to fail rapidly, and it became evident her end 
was near. Slowly but surely her earthly tabernacle 
was taken down, and on Sabbath morning, about 
eleven o’clock, she breathed her last in the pre- 
sence of her friends and beloved companions. But 
we sorrow not as those who have no hope.“ We 
believe she sleeps in Jesus,“ and that her re- 
deemed spirit rests in the paradise of God. In her 
death the Church has lost an efficient member— 
one tenderly beloved. Yet in this Providence may 
we be resigned, and learn the uncertainty, and yet 
certainty, of our own departure, and be prepared for 
it when it comes, as we trust our departed sister 
was, who has thus been so suddenly called away. 

Died, at New Vernon, New Jersey, on the 23d 
ult., Mrs. ELLEN BAILEY, wife of SILAS D. 
TUNIS, in the thirty-seventh year of her age. She 
had been an invalid for more than a year, yet her 
death was very unexpected. For several days pre- 
vious her health seemed to improve, and new hopes 
were entertained of her recovery. They were, 
however, doomed to disappointment. In the early 
morning, before the light of day arose upon the 
of an eternal day above. For fifteen years she had 
sustained the character of a consistent Christian. 
Of a quiet, retiring disposition, her piety shone 
rather in the faithful discharge of domestic duties, 
and the hallowed influences of a devoted Christian 
wife and mother, than in a more observed sphere. 
From her affection and solicitude for her children, 
and her love for her Saviour, she was in a strait 
betwixt two, having a desire to depart and to be 
with Christ, which is far better.“ Her family, a 
large circle of relatives and friends, and the church, 
are sorely bereaved by her decease. Her memory 
remains as a precious legacy, for “ the memory of 
the just is blessed. Communicaled. 


Departed this life, on the 17th ult., BENJAMIN 
GARDNER, Sr., of Clarion county, Pennsylvania, 
in the eighty-seventh pear of his age. The subject 
of this notice was long a consistent member and 
ruling elder of the Presbyterian Church. He united 
with the Church at the age of seventeen, and was 
for a number of years a member of the old Arch 
street church, Philadelphia, then enjoying the pas- 
toral labours of Ashbel Green, D. D. In the year 
1811 he emigrated to Venango (now Clarion) coun- 
ty, then a wilderness, and called the Far West.“ 
The Rev. Robert McGarrah having a short time 
before organized two congregations, viz., Reho- 
both and Concord, on the south side of the Clarion 
river, he united with the Concord church; but 
being desirous that Christ’s kingdom on earth should 
be enlarged, he, with a few others, induced Mr. 
MeGarrah to preach in Richland township, on the 
north side of the Clarion, with a view of forming 
and organizing a church there, which he eventually 
had the satisfaction of seeing done, being chosen a 
ruling elder therein. He took an active part in the 
furthering of the cause of the Redeemer there and 
the adjoining congregation of Rockland, organized 
about the same time. He was ever the defender of 
the doctrines of the Church as taught in the word 
of God, and embraced in the Confession of Faith of 
the Church of his choice. He was a warm friend 
and advocate of the rights of the oppressed every 
where. He lived to see those churches blessed 
with the labours of several pastors, but for the last 
four or five years was deprived, in.a great measure, 
of enjoying the privilege of attending the services 
of the sanctaary by reason of infirmity and the loss 
of his hearing. Having a remarkably good consti- 
tution, he enjoyed uninterrupted health until be ar- 
rived at the appointed age of threescore years an 
ten, since which period the powers of nature have 
been gradually failing, antil, within a twelve month, 
a loosening of the silver cord of life has rapidly 
prostrated his physical powers, and finally permit- 


ted his spirit to escape its frail tenement, and, we 
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PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. — The 
Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold ite next stated 
meeting in the Fourth Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner of Twelfth and Lombard streets, Philadelphia, 

on Monday, eco Sth, at ten o’clock A. M. 
ANTEL Gaston, Stated Cierk. 


PRESBYTERY OF TROY.—The next stated 
meeting of the Presbytery of Troy will be held at 
the Park Church in Troy, on the second Monday of 
January (12th), 1857, at seven o’clock P. M., aad 
will be 7 by a sermon fram the Moderator, 
the Rev. W. E. Jones, of Green Island. 

VV. D. Resp, Stated Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY OF WINNEBAGO:—The Proe- 
bytery of Winnebago will meet at Pond du Lac, 
Wisconsin, on Thursday, the 29th inst., at eeven 
o’clock P. M. H. M. Ropeatson, Stated Clerk. | 

PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE —The Presbyte- 
ry of Carlisle will hold an adjourned meeting at Big 
Spring Church on Tuesday, January 13th, 1857, at 
eleven o’clock A. M. 

W. W. Exxrüs, Temporary Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK.—The 
Presbytery of New Brunswick will hold its next 
regular mecting in the Lecture Room of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Princeton on the second 
Tuesday (13th) of corey at eleven o’clock A. M. 

A. D. Warts, Stated Clerc. 


PRESBYTERIAL UNION MEETING,— The 
next Union Presbyterial meeting of Philadelphia for 
religious services will be held in the West Spruce 
Street Church, corner of Seventeenth and Spruce 
streets, Philadelphia, on Wednesday éveéening, 7th 
inst., at half-past seven o’clock. | 


WEST ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.—Corner of Eighteenth Street.—The Rev. 
John C. Lowrie, D. D. Secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, will preach ia the West Arab 
street Presbyterian Church, to-morrow (Sabbath), 
morning, 4th inst. Service to commence at hal 
past ten o’clock. Service in the evening at half 
past seven o’clock. 
— 

SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Rev. J, Edson Rockwell of Brooklyn, New York, 
will preach to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 4th inst., 
at half-past seven o’élock, in the Seventh Presbyte- 
rian Church, Broad street above Chestnut, South 
Penn Square, Philadelphia. Also in the morning 
at half-past ten o’clock. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH:—The 
Twenty-fifth Aunivérsary of the Sabbath: schools of 
the Central Presbyterian Church, will ‘be held ia 
the church, corner of Eighth ahd Cherry streets, 
Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath). afternooa, 4th 
inst., at three o’clack, Addresses by the Rev. J. 
H. Cuthbert, the Rev. H. Steele Clarke, D, P., and. 
Charles Godfrey, Esq. The friends of Sabbath- 
schools are invited to be present. ee 


NEW YORK MARINE TEMPERANCE SOCIE-. 
TY.—The Marine Temperance Society of the port 
of New York, (numbering 30, 000 members,) will 
hold its monthly meeting in the Lecture Room of 
the Mariners’ Church, corner of Madison and Cath- 
arine streets, New York, on Tuesday evening next, 
January 6th, at half-past seven o’clock. — 
may be expected from shipmesters and other. 

L. P. Huspaap, Secretary, 
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IST OF BOOKS LATELY IMPORTED, IN. 
4 CLUDING MANY NEW AND 8CARCE’ 
WORKS.—St. Paul’s Epistle to the Gallatians. 
The Text Revised and Illustrated by a Commentary. 
— for — of Ministers and 
tudents o eology. enry T. J. Ba 
L.A 
Christ our Life; or Expository Discourses on the 
rig by John. By Alexander Beith, D.D. 12mo. 


America by River and by Rail; or Notes by the 
Way on the New Werld and its People. By Wil- 
liam Ferguson, F.L.S., &. 8vo. 63.50. 

Lectures on Great, Men. By Frederick Myers. 
12mo. $1.25. 

The Visitor’s Book of Texts; or the Word brought 
nigh unto the Sick and Sorrowful. By the Rev. A. 
A. Bonar. Second edition. 88 cents. 

The Song of Solomon Compared with other Parts 
of Scripture. By the late Miss Adelaide Newton. 
New edition. 88 cents. ! 

Man and his Money. Ite Use and Abuse. By 
the Rev. W. K. Tweedie. 12mo. Second edition. 
88 cents. 

Memoir of Captain Hedley Vicars. With two 
engravings. 88 cents, 

he Victory Won. A brief Memorial of the last 
Days of G. R. 12mo. 38 cents. 
Rachel. A Tale by Charlotte Elisabeth. 18mo. 


38 cents. 
A Narrative of the — 


— 


— — 


Locking unto Jesus. 
Race of a Young Disciple. Fourth thousand. W 
a fine portrait. 12m0. 88 cents. 

Why Weepest Thou? A Book for Bereaved 


Parents. By the Rev. Dr. Macfarlane, author of 


“Night Lamp,“ Ke. 63 cents, 

Sermons by the Rev. Adolphe Monod. 8vo. $1.75. 

Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. First and 
Second Series. 2 vols. 

The Sisters of Soleure. A Taleof the Sisteenth 
Century. 12mo. $1.25. 

Streams from Lebanon. By the Rev. William 
Reid. 12mo. 81. 

Lectures to Young Men; Delivered before the 
Young Men's Christian Association at Exeter Hall, 
London, during the years 1849-50, 1850-1, 1851-2. 
3 vols. Per vol. 88 cents. 

Trees and their Nature; or the Bud and ite At- 
tributes. By Alexander Harvey, M.D. $1.25. 

Alford’s Greek Testament. 3 vols, S8vo. , 

Complete Works of the Rev. Thomas Boston, in- 
cluding his Memoirs. 12vols. 8vo. 

Dr. Gill’s Commentary on the Bible. 6 vols. 8vo. 

Witsius on the Covenants. 

Vitringa on Isaiah. 2 vols. 

TURRETTINE OPERA. 

Also a few copies of the Works of S 
Latin. 4 vols. 8%. Edinburgh Edition and fre 
copies. 815. 

_BAGSTER’S LARGE PRINT PARAGRAPH BIBLE. 

The Large Print Paragraph Bible, in separate 


Books. With Maps, Indexes, &c. The following 

Books are now ready. i 
Exod us, — 50 cents. 
The Psalms, - 


583 cents. 
The separate Books are neatly bound in extra. 


cloth, red edges. 
The Commentary wholly Biblical ; an Exposition 
of the Old and New Testaments in the very words 
of Scripture. Publishing in Parts. Part I. now 
‘ready. With Maps, 2 Small quarto. 
63 cents. set 
Imported b 
WILLIAMS. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and I 
No. 144 Chestaut street above Sixth, Philadelphis.. 
— 
ITUATION FOR A PHYSICIAN—A Physicisa’ 
S desirous of jocating in the countey, may hear 
of an eligible location within forty miles of the city 
of New York, with a lucrative village and wa 14k 
; ng a line to A. B., % No. 1 
practice, by addressing , 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. A member of the 
Presbyterian Church preferred. jan 
W CHRISTIAN CLASSIC.—Modern  Athe- 
under its Forms of Panthéiom, Material- 
ism, Secularism, Development. and Natdral Lars. 
By James Buchanan, D. D., LL.D... 13mo, cloth. 


O The author of this work is the sutcessor of Dr. 
Chalmers in the Chair of Divinity in the New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh, and the intellectual leader oſ the 
Scottish Free Church. 

The work before us is one of at once the most 
readable and solid which we have ever perused 
Hugh Miller in the Edinburgh Witness. 18 0 
It ia a work of whieh nothing less can be said 
than that, both in spirit and su ce, style and 


argument, it fixes irrovereibly the name of the se- 
literature 


thor asa leading classic in the 

of the Churches. 
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her writings. More than one prize 

ab she borne off in contests with the pen, and 
others of her productions have won many admirers, 
amongst; whieh not the least, worthy were the 
entitled “A: Tear in Heaven, which sp- 
peared: ly in the Presbyterian. The present 
work bas no Barrowing plot, nor the exciting inter- 
est of & ‘wrough 

a nas 


ly of w 


Srockron’s 
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n eloquent in one branch of the Metho- 
dist connection, ia publishing the New Testament 
in a now form. We. have received from him the 
Four and Acts, each in a very neat separate 
and ali enclosed in 

with good type, on fine paper, dnd 

00 in the paragraph form. The whole of the 
New Testement is soon. to be issued in the same 
form. The matter of this publication it is not for 
us io commend... The present shape of bringing it 
qu will be found convenient, and will be pleasing 
to meny. Mr. Stockton. having returned to Phila- 
delphia to reside, bie publications will be carried 
on from that city. They may be had of William 8. 
& Alfied Martien, and of other booksellers. 

; 

Tar Brun Cemistian’s Pocxsr Drarr ron 1857. 

Jugued ‘Quarterly. For January, February, and 


This is: enother of Mr. Stockton’s publications. 
It contains u blank page for every day in the year, 
headed with the of the month, and a text of 
Se It win be very convenient for those who 
tokeepadiary, 

Tax Fansty. By Anna Hastings. New 
Fort, 1857, M. W. Dodd. 16mo, pp. 201. 
The incidents in this story are striking and well 

The author states that they are 

from reel life. If so, we have another illustration 

that truth is quite as strange as fiction. Young 

readers will be pleased with the work. 


Orrrce Rerorrs. 


Through the kindness of some friend in Wash- 
ingtop City, we have réceived the Patent Office 
Reports for 1865. Tt is an octavo volume, contain- 
ing much valuable information as to seeds, crops, 
domestic animals,. climatology, &c.,and extensive 
commercial statistics. As “one good turn deserves 
another,” we should be glad if the same friend, or 


tome other in Washington, woold end us the 


« Compend of the Census,” which we need very 

‘from T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia, we have ro- 
ceived Christmas Catol, The Haunted Man, the 
Battle of Life, and the Cricket on the Hearth, all 
by Charles Dickens. 


PRRIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 
The Board of Publication of the Reformed Duteh 
Gherch bave published as a tract Brainerd’s Ne- 
marks on the Work of Grace under his Ministry 
amongst the Indians at New 
essing Christians of all denominations 
will be new; and to all 


Obrist 85 eat theme for the preacher, and 


will be interesting to almost any class of readers, 


— 


The Human Face. 


12487 

the Rev. Orville Dewey in one of his 
— — of Human Destiny, 
remarks:—“ The expression of the face is a 


daautiful distinction of humanity. We are 


little: ware of the influence which it oou- 
var ererts. If the dumb animal, on 
Sn ; if the horse 
or dog, when: from the 
viotenoe of man, — 
look of indignatiqn, or appeal, could any 
Sawer of the mate expostala- 
tion?) Hew: éxtraordicary, too, the differ- 
ende of Gxpression in human 
which the, recognition of personal identi 
is scoured! Oa this small surface, nine 
inches by siz, are depicted such various 
traits, that smong the millions of inhabi- 
tents on the earth, no two have the same 
ineamente Of the face. What dire oonfu- 
Lauld if all countenances were 
ike; if fathers did not know their own 
children by sight, wor husbands their wives! 
But now we could pick out friends from 
among the multitude of the assembled uni- 
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clonies; their exports were 
the exports of all New Englan 
left Spain and stood southward till he met 
the ‘fiorth-west trade winds, and waftéd 


the British 
and simple method of calculating the posi- 
tion of a ship at sea. This Stream, which 
‘| stretched along our coast like a bordering 
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he following will give some ides of the 


report, however, will only whet the appetite 
„be paths bs of the sea are very much the 
gold: was first discovered. in California, and 
began to pour from 
: West, our vessels, sailed all 

round Cape Horn; they were then 
— 2 bundred and eighty days on 
as, and by u course as yet little known to 
navigation; but becoming acquainted with 


the interest of the public. 


ter than 
Columbus 


by them, he reached our shore. 


westward ‘| 

In 1775 Dr. Franklin crossed the ocean to. 
Eagland, and during 
‘the ‘differende ‘of 


that voyage discovered 


Se Gulf Stream and the surrounding sea. 


He considered. it of great importance, snd 
uld not, therefore, make it known, but 


wo 
kept it for political . The influence 
often bee 


this Streum oven felt, but ite 
a — never before been known. 
When Cortes came from Mexico, he put 
himself upon the Gulf Stream, and upon its 
current floated his ship out of the Gulf to 
the open sea. But the temperature of the 
Stream had never been known before it was 
discovered by Dr. Franklin. The discovery 
Was considered of great importance, for at 
that.time the tables by which latitude and 
longitude were reckoned were very incor- 
rect. A very large reward was offered by 
overument for some correct 


band of ribbon, would tell the navigator 
that he was approaching the shore of a new 
hémisphere; and so, when outward bound, 
ag he passed beyond it, it would inform him 
that he was far from shore upon the broad 
Atlantic. The lecturer here traced the 
course of the Gulf Stream on the map, say- 
ing, the Stream is so distinctly marked that 
the very line of its extent can be pointed 
out. Sometimes you can see half of your 
ship lying in the Gulf Stream and half of it 
without. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE EARLY NAVIGATORS. 


In comparing the paths of the sea used 
by a former age to the paths now used, we 
should not forget the difficulty they had to 
contend with then. Their ships were very 
clumsy, and could not be well navigated 
or directed. Such a thing as a barometer 
had nevet been conceived of—now we are 
able to tell when a storm is coming on, 
though it is yet a long way off, by the use 
of that delicate feeler of the atmosphere, 
which not only forewarns the mariner of its 
approach, but frequently tells him whence 
it comes and at how rapid a speed, thus en- 
abling him oftentimes to get away from it 
entirely. One discovery, one invention be- 

ts another, and none is begotten before it 
is wanted. Sea steamers would have been 
of no use in those times, when so little was 
known about navigation; but as soon as a 
correct system of calculation was estab- 
lished, then the smoke of the steamers was 
seen upon the sea. Indeed, vessels used to 
get so far out of the way as not to know 
whether they were in the Atlantic or Pacific 

Ooean. I have a well authenticated history 
where a vessel, having sailed a long time 
and been driven about by high winds, the 
captain thought she had reached the Pacific 
Ocean, and so turned north. The next day 


he met another ship, and asked where he 


was. The answer was, “If you keep south 
for a day you will reach Cape Horn.“ 
Columbus sailed from Spain in the month 
of August; if he had attempted it in win- 
ter he would not have discovered America 
—for instead of finding the trade winds 
to help him westward, he would have 
found a strong north-westerly wind. With 
that wind, in large ships he never could 
have arrived here in January. Indeed, on 
returning in that month, he was almost 
shipwreeked. The vessels that went west, 
and those that went east both kept their 
own reckoning, and religiously noted their 
Sabbaths; but on meeting and comparing 
they found that paradox—two Sundays 
coming togethor. 
TWO SUNDAYS IN ONE WEEK. 


The Society Islands reccive their reckon- 
ing from Cape Horn, and the Sandwich 
Islands from the east or Asia; so a ship in 

assing from one to the other must either 
itch back their time one day, or hitch it up 
aday. If we had a telegraph line stretched 
from Manilla to California, thence to this 
city, and another to India by the Persian 
Gulf—the Atlantic line being also com- 
pleted—then if you should send a telegraph 
message to a correspondent in Manilla by 
the California and Pacific line, and another 
to your friend in China by the Atlantic 
line, and request them to inform you of the 
exact time at which they receive them— 
suppose you send the messages at 12 M. on 
Monday—and your friend in China will 
answer, I received your instructions twelve 
hours after date, or at midnight on Mon- 
day;” but your correspondent at Manilla 
will reply, I received your message twelve 
hours before the date, that is, at twelve 
o'clock on Sunday night It is to be hoped 
the third attempt of the French govern- 
ment to lay their lines of telegraph in the 
Mediterranean will be successful. When 
that and the Atlantic line are completed, we 
will have the happiness of witnessing the 
three old continents in conversation with 
the new. The mariner, as he reaches the 
trade winds, finds himse!f wafted along by 
air the softest, sweetest, purest in the 
world; there is no sky more delicious, no 
heavens more beautiful. 


FASCINATIONS OF THE 
| GIONS. 

In the. Pacific ocean the trade winds 
are the finest—they are perfectly devel- 


TRADE WIND RE- 


| oped—there is nothing to change or de- 


flect them; an open boat might float upon 
them as easily and safely as upon a sunny 
river’s placid bosom. The breeze is just 
sufficient to keep the sails filled; it is 
constant, and never rises or falls suddenly 
—as gale is unknown. Of all the lovely 
scenes one meets with at sea, the most en- 
chanting are among the islands in the South 
Pacific, along the course of the trade winds. 
There sky, earth, and air combine their 
splendours in such a harmonious whole as 
doubly to delight the mind and raise the 
heart aloft in iration. 

The land and sea breezes are other cha- 
racteristics of the sea. At Valparaiso, in 
the summer afternoons, there is always a 
strong gale blowing from the sea; the 
waves raise and beat against the shore, the 
ships drag their anchors, the promenading 
in the streets is stopped, and nearly every 
outdoor pursuit prevented. Suddenly there 
is 4 calm—the fishermen launch their 
little boats upon the tide, which a moment 
before was angrily foaming and breaking 
against the shore, but now as calor as if it 
had never known a storm. The weather in- 
vites abroad, the ladies promenade the 
streets in ball costume, for now there is not 
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is there, and just about to go down and sup 
with his brother. The constellations of 
stars seem like holes torn in the robe of 
night, through which the astronomers peer 
into the deep beyond. No one who has ne- 
ver beheld these skies can have any idea of 
their magnifience, grandeur, and beauty. 
WONDERS OF THE SEA-BOTTOM. _ 
But let us pass from the deep above to 
the deep below. The lead is let down to the 
bottom of the sea, and it is curious to see 
the work that is going on there. Beautiful 
coral islands are built up there; perhaps a 
of one, if we could dissect it, would be 
found to have come down the Mississippi, 
ftom the Kocky Mountains, or to have been 
borne upon the bosom of the great Amazon, 
from the tropics of South America; or, in- 
deed, parts 
from every of the world, by routes 
which, if we could trace them, would seem 
wonderfully long and strange. In the cell 
which one of, those little animalculi has 
built for itself we should recognize a part 
of the Table Rock from — and sand 
from the Holy Mountains. It may contain 
matter from the 2% Aae from the sunny 
plains of Southern Europe, from the battle- 


fields of the Danube and the Nile, or from 
the soil of classic Italy. 


We know all this, 
because mariners have told us of the islands 
these corals have built up; they seem to 
have been at.work in the sea ever since the 
waters were gathered together in one place ; 
and looking at the work they have done, 
the islands that have been built up, we have 
a proof of their eternal diligence and perse- 
verance. It appears that we had no idea 
of the operations that were carried on in the 
depths of the sea till we began to explore it 


with lead and line, and now it seems a great 


charnel. house. Every body who has stood 
upon the shore of the sea has desired to fly 
away upon its waves and learn what there is 
beyond it; or, if possible, to dive below, and 
learn what there is beneath it. 


DEPTH OF THE OCEAN. 


Until recently all was conjecture about 
the depth and formation of the bottom of 
the sea; it was supposed that it might be 
as deep as a mountain is high; but as to 
the character of the bottom, they left that 
to poets’ brains to picture. Some supposed 
it scattered over with gold, gems, anchors, 
dead mens’ bones, &c., but Brooke’s lead 
teaches a different story; it shows that all 
such things are covered up and buried 
deep down, many feet, by shells and ani- 
maleuli. Everywhere where this admirable 
sounding apparatus of Brooke has been, it 
has brought up shells and the carcases of 
the dead. A single quill may bring up 
thousands—nay, millions of these shells; 
they are so small that it requires the mi- 
nutest microscope to discover them; they 
cannot be seen when alive. The bottom of 
the deep is covered over with their carcases ; 
they have obeyed the commandment which 
was given on the fifth day :—‘ Multiply and 
bring forth abundantly.“ Never before now 
does history give an account of any attempts 
being made to measure the depths of the 
sea. Chance circumstances caused me to 
attempt it, and thinking it might result in 
good, I continued the attempt. Congress 
then passed an act directing the Secretary 
of the Navy to set apart and direct one ves- 
sel to continue these soundings for the pur- 
pose of assisting in perfecting these dis- 
coveries, and also to allow the whole navy 
to assist in making the investigation in 80 
far as they could without interfering with 
their proper duties. In order to get at the 
bottom of the sea, they got some common 
twine and tied a thirty-two pound ball to it; 
then letting it down into the sea, they wait- 
ed to see how much line would run out, and 
considered the length of that line measured 
the depth of the sea at that point. The 
twine and ball were left in the sea. As soon 
as the deep sea soundings were commenced, 
we found we were in a new field; we found 
that system would not do; experiment show- 
ed us that when the canon ball was at the 
bottom, the twine continued to run out, and 
that the larger the ball the slower the twine 
would run. The difficulty of getting it 
down was not because of the increased den- 
sity of the watcr, since that can only be 
compressed very slightly, but because that 
when the canon ball had gone down a mile, 
it had to drag a mile of twine after it. 
Then we used the same kind of twine and 
the same weight of ball for every experiment, 
but we found sometimes that the twine would 
never run out. A vessel one day was sent 
out to take soundings, or measure the depth 
of the sea at a particular spot; they began 
at sunrise, and as the captain was a very 
patient man, they stayed there till sunset, 
the twine still running out, so they came 
back and said they guessed there was no 
bottom there. This was before we discover- 
ed the under currents. 


INSTRUMENT FOR EXAMINING THE BOTTOM 
OF THE SEA. 


By the use of proper leads we now know 
the structure of the bottom of the sea along 
the North Pacific, as well as along the At- 
lantic. The most peculiar thing in the 
North Atlantic is a ridge from Newfound- 
land to England, which is called the tele- 
graphic plateau. The deepest point along 
that rout is about two miles. Having learn- 
ed this, we must next get some plan to prove 
to the people that we had reached the bot- 
tom of the sea, and knew its composition 
and geography. We tried to bring up the 
shot to which the twine was fastened, but 
the twine was not strong enough, and if we 
used a larger one it was too heavy for the 
shot to carry down. Hence we have the 
invention of Brooke’s excellent apparatus. 
The shot is hollow, with a long reed run- 
ning through it; there are quills in thie 

; now, the shot is left at the bottom, 
but the quills and reed are drawnup. The 
apparatus is so arranged that the moment 
the end of the reed—which extends six or 
eight inches beyond the ball—touches the 
bottom, the shot falls off and the rest can 
be easily drawn up. Provided with these 
instruments and facilities, a ship was sent 
out to the ocean to take soundings, and it 
discovered better than gems and pearls at 
the bottom of the sea—it discovered the 
telegraphic plateau which is to unite the 
Old and New World. The — on com- 
ing up, oontained skeletons of sea inseots of 
microscopic minuteness; these were sent 
to West Point, and particularly examined 
by Professor Bailey. The specimens from 
the calm sea, from the Gulf of Mexico, from 
the Gulf Stream, all evidently consist of 
one family, and are of one kind. When Pro- 
fessor Bailey examined the matter brought 
from the telegraph plateau, he found vol- 
canic cinders in it. We could not account 
for it at first; we knew that the volcanoes 
of South America had cast their cinders as 
far as Cuba; but if they came from that 
source we would have found them in the 
Gulf Stream; so it was useless to look 
there for an explanation. It was next sug- 
gested that those cinders lying just along 
the track of the European steamers might be 
the ashes from those boats; so Professor 
Bailey told me to get him some cinders from 
the ash-pits of the Baltic and the Pacific. 
After giving them a careful and critical 
examination, he established the gratify- 


ing fact that steamboats are not volea- 


in that island may have come 


E PB 


soundings the idea that the sea, like 
the snow-cloud with its flakes iu a calm, is 
always I 1 1 fall upon its bed showers of 


hid under this fleecy covering, presen 
the rounded 


in the snow- storm. 


The ocean, ially within and near the 
tropics, swarms with life. The remains of 
its myriads of moving things are conveyed 
by currents, and scattered and lodged in 
the course of time all over its bottom. This 
process, continued for ages, has covered the 
depths of the ocean as with a maatle, con- 
sisting of organisms as delicate as the imma- 
culate frost, and as light as the undrifted 
snow-flake on the mountain. Wherever 
this beautiful sounding rod has reached the 
bottom of the deep sea, whether in the At- 
lantic or Pacific, the bed of the ocean has 
been found’ of a downlike softness. The 
lead appears to sink many feet deep into the 
oozy matter there, which has been strained 
and filtered through the sea water. This 
matter consists of the skeletons and casts of 
insects of the sea of microscopic minuteness. 
The currents do not reach down to the bot- 
tom of the deep sea; there are no abrading 
agents at work there, save alone the gnaw- 
ing tooth of time; a rope of sand, if streteh- 
ed upon the bed of the ocean, would be a 
cable strong enough to hold the longest 
telegraphic wire that art can draw. At the 
bottom of the sea there is a prote@fing cush- 
ion of still water. We have had oe 
in the Gulf Stream, and every thing at the 
bottom there is as still asthe grave. If 
the stream, with its current of four miles 
an hour, reached to the bottom of the sea, 
it would have torn up or worn through the 
surface of the earth, and we would have 
gone down to the molten interior. We see 
in the Table Rock, at Niagara, what a small 
stream constantly wearing away will do. 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 


The notion has rx that a telegraphic 
cable must be of great strength to resist 
and withstand the forces of the sea, where- 
upon the conducting wire, after being coated 
to insulation with gutta percha, was encased 
in a wire hawser or cable stout enough to 
hold the largest “ seventy-four“ to her an- 
chors. These cables were very expensive 
in their manufacture, bulky for stowage, 
unwieldy for handling, and difficult to lay. 
It was such a wire laid cable that the Tele- 
graph Company lost in the laying between 
Newfoundland and Cape Breton, in 1855; 
and it is such an one—wire laid, stiff, and 
larger than a man’s arm—that the French 
have twice attempted to lay in the Mediter- 
ranean, and twice lost. 

But now we have learned that all the 
obstacles interposed by the sea to the laying 
of submarine telegraphs lie between the sur- 
face and the depth of a few hundred fathoms 
below; and that these are not to be mas- 
tered by force, nor overcome by the tensile 
strength of wire-drawn ropes, but that with 
a little artifice they will yield to a mere 
thread. Therefore, it may now be consid- 
ered as a settled principle in submarine tele- 
graphy, that the true character of a cable 
for the deep sea is not that of an iron rope 
as large as a man’s arm, but a single cop- 
per wire, or a fesicle of wires, coated with 
“ane percha, pliant and supple, and not 
arger than a lady’s finger. A company, 
composed of Englishmen and Americans, 
are now at work on the submarine-Atlantic 
telegraph; and I hope and believe that be- 
fore this time next year it will be in suc- 
cessful operation. The first telegraph that 
was ever laid down under water was across 
the East River, from the Merchants’ Ex- 
change to the signal station on the other 
side. But then there was no such thing as 
gutta percha known in commerce. It was 
laid down surrounded with a leaden tube, 
but the motion of the water wore it off in 
six months. After the discovery of gutta 
percha we learned the very beautiful pro- 
cess of insulating wires in it. Iron wires 
have been used to surround the gutta per- 
cha, but they are unnecessary, except near 
the shore, or in shallow water. May the 
submarine Atlantic telegraph be quickly 
completed, and let the first message which 
flashes across its wires read thus :—‘“‘ The 
people of the United States, in Congress 
assembled, to the Princes, Potentates, and 
Powers of the Old World send greeting: 
peace and good will to all nations in the 
world; free intercourse and commerce with 
all people.” 

— — —— 


English Domestie High Liſe. 


The following picture of domestic life 
among the English nobility is given by an 
officer of the United States steam frigate 
Merrimac. It is contained in a letter writ- 
ten at Southampton, October 8th, and ap- 
pears in the Wilmington (North Carolina) 
Journal. 

„M We have been visited a great deal here, 
especially by navy men, and have created 
something of an excitement in the naval 
world, judging by the pieces in the papers. 
Much attention has been paid us ashore, 
too, especially by two families—one that of: 
an old East India General, the other that 
of Lord Hardwicke. General Frazier has 

assed most of his life in India, but now 
ives in ease and comfort on the Southamp- 
ton water. At a dinner at his house we 
had an opportunity of seeing how the aris- 
tocracy here live. Lord Hardwicke and 
family, and several other guests were there 
to meet us, and every thing was in good 
style. One turbaned Indian, with several 
other servants, waited at table. The plate 
was superb, and the dinner most recherche. 
We sat down to the table at half-past seven. 
These are always epaulet and sword occa- 
sions. 
Lord Hardwicke’s family consists of his 
countess, his eldest son, (about eighteen or 
twenty, and Lord Roystone by courtesy) 
three of the finest-looking daughters you 
ever saw, and several younger @ens. The 
daughters—lady Elizabeth, lady Mary, and 
lady Agnita—are surpassingly beautiful ; 
such development, such rosy cheeks, laugh- 
ing eyes, and unaffected manners you rarely 
see combined. They take a great deal of 
out-door exercise, and came aboard the Mer- 
rimac in a heavy rain, with Irish thicker 
soled shoes than you or I ever wore, and 
cloaks and dresses almost impervious to wet. 
They steer their father’s yacht, walk no 
one knows how many miles, and don’t care 
a cent about rain, besides doing a host of 
other things that would shock our ladies to 
death; and yet in the parlour are the most 
elegant-looking women in their satin shoes 
and diamonds I ever saw. 

The countess, in her coronet of jewels, 
is an elegant lady, and looks like a fit mo- 
ther for three such women. His lordship 
has given us three or four dinners. He 
lives here merely during the yachting sea- 
son, and leaves on Friday for his country 
seat at Cambridge, where he spends his win- 
ter, as do all English gentlemen of means, 
hunting, &c., and when Parliament is in 
session, he lives in London in his town house. 

“Here he has a host of servants, and they 
wear the gaudiest livery—white coats with 
big silver buttons, white cravats, plush knee 
breeches and vest, white silk stockings, and 
low shoes. Lord Hardwicke’s brother is 
Dean of York, a high church dignitary— 
has two pretty daughters, and is bimself 4 
jolly gentleman. 

“After dinner the ladies sing and play 
for us, and the other night they got up a 
game of blind man’s buff, in which the 
ladies said we had the advantage, inasmuch 
as their ‘petticoats’ russeled so that they 
were easily caught. They call things by 


their names here. In the course of the } 


¥ T 


and ts he fell 
, when 
two or three of the by the 
legs and dragged: his lordship, roaring with 


Impending Great Eruption of Ve- 
| suvius. 


“Ever since the night when the earth- 
quake shook all Naples,” writes a corres- 
dent of the London Athenwum, under 
te November 3, Vesuvius has been in a 


state of great agitation. Vast masses of 
smoke have been continually rolling forth, 
and on some evenings the spectacle has been 
very brilliant, in consequence of the great 
body of fire which has been thrown forth. 
The following report of Vicenzo Cozzolino 
will have some interest :—‘ On the night of 
the 11th and 12th of October,’ he says, ‘I 
was on Vesuvius with a French family, and 
such was the noise it made, that the whole 
of the crater trembled, and the mountain 
was riven to its very centre in the direction 
of Torre del Greco, so that the funnel in 
this direction was filled up. From the 23d 


to the 27th ult. three streams of lava were 


seen to issue from three mouths which were 
formed within the new crater. These three 
mouths throw out large and small red-hot 
stones beyond the crater. In the crater of 
1850 a mouth has been formed which throws 
out red-hot ashes as though it were a display 
of fireworks; its action is unceasing, and 


the effect is wonderfully beautiful to those 


who are on the summit. I asked my family 
if they had heard any thing at Resina on 
the night of the 11th and 12th, and they 
answered that they heard as though it were 
the noise of an earthquake.’ This report is 
signed by Cozzolino, the 28th of October; 
and, perhaps, every night at intervals, the 
mountain makes some mighty efforts, and 
throws out a brilliant mass of fire. Vesu- 
vius is so capricious that one would scarcely 
like to risk his prophetic character by pre- 
dicting any thing regarding its movements, 
but appearances would certainly justify the 
expectation of a considerable eruption with- 
in the crater.. It is now in full eruption, 
and at times, as I have announced, the 
ashes, stones, and flames are thrown high 
into the heavens, forming a grand display. 
Such were some of the signs which preceded 
the last great eruption.” 


Return of Dr. Livingston, the Great 
African Traveller. 


The Rev. Dr. Livingston, the celebrated 
African- traveller, was expected to reach 
London on the 14th ult. He was a passenger 
from Alexandria in the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company’s ship 
Candia, which encountered very severe 
weather after leaving Malta, and which, dur- 
ing a calm which succeeded, narrowly es- 
caped being drifted on the rocks near the 
Isle of Zimbra. When within a mile of 
certain destruction, a breeze providentially 
sprung up and carried the vessel past, and 
she was towed into the Bay of Tunis by 
one of the Bey’s steamers. A part of the 
passengers, including Dr. Livingston, pro- 
ceeded to Marseilles in a small steamer kind- 
ly granted by the Bey. 

The great traveller is in good health, al- 
though his left arm is broken and partly 
useless, it having been torn by a lion. 
When he was taken on board her Majesty’s 
ship the Frolic, on the Mozambique coast, 
he had great difficulty in speaking a sen- 
tence of English, having disused it so long, 
while travelling in Africa. He had with 
him a native from the interior of Africa. 
This man, when he got to the Mauritus, 
was so excited with the steamers and var- 
ious wonders of civilization that he went 
mad, and jumped into the sea, and was 
drowned. Dr. Livingston has been absent 
from England seventeen years. He crossed 
the great African continent almost in the 
centre, from west to east; has been where 
no civilized being has ever been before, and 
has made many notable discoveries of great 
value. He travelled in the two-fold char- 
acter of missionary and physician, having 
obtained a medical diploma. He is rather 
a short man, with a pleasing and serious 
countenance, which betokens the most de- 
termined resolution. During the voyage 
home he continued to wear the cap which he 
wore while performing his wonderful travels. 
On board the Candia he was remarkable for 
his modesty and unassuming manners. He 


never spoke of his travels, except in answer | 


to questions. The injury to his arm was 
sustained in the desert while travelling with 
a friendly tribe of Africans. A herd of 
lions broke into their camp at night, and 
carried off some of their cattle. The na- 
tives, in their alarm, believed that a neigh- 
bouring tribe had bewitched them. Liv- 
ingston taunted them with suffering their 
losses through cowardice, and they then 
turned out to face and hunt down the ene- 
my. The doctor shot a lion, which dropped, 
wounded. It afterwards sprang on him and 
caught him by the arm, and after wounding 
two natives who drew it off him, it fell down 
dead. The wounded arm was not set pro- 


perly, and Dr. Livingston suffered exerucia - 


ting agony in consequence. Great honours 
await the doctor in England, it is said. 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


CaKED UppER.—A gentleman of this 
neighbourhood gave usa few days since, a 
statement in regard to the cure of one of 
his cows, which is well worthy of record. 
He said the cow came home from the pasture 
with her ＋ and very hard, in such 
pain that she would not allow any one to 
touch it, but gave every evidence of being 
in the most excruciating agony. She was 
held, and her udder bathed with cold water 
for some time without producing any effect, 
and other usual applications were resorted 
to; finally, knowing the tincture of arnica 
in allaying pain with the human subject, he 
brought some and applied a little of it to 
the bag. The cow ceased struggling, and 
almost immediately gave evident manifesta- 
tion of pleasure, allowing the swollen and 
hard mass to be rubbed and kneaded. Af.- 
ter another application of the arnica, and 
again rubbing, a complete cure was effected. 
In a few days she regained her milk, and is 
now in as good case as before —Hxchange 


paper. 


Goop FaRMING.— There is a man of our 
acquaintance who has this season taken a 
crop from three-fourths of an acre, and sold 
it for one hundred and fifty dollars, or at 
the rate of two hundred dollars per acre, 
and on this he expended in labour, manure, 
&c., at the rate of fifty dollars per acre. 
Now allow me, first, to inquire, which would 
be the most practicable—to lay out just as 
little labour and capital as possible, say five 
dollars on an acre, and in return get ten; or, 
as this man did, put on fifty and take off 
two hundred. This may seem an extraor- 
dinary case. Grant it. But the principle 
—is not this correct? No, brother farmers, 
don’t be afraid of putting on more labour on 
fewer acres. Do thoroughly what is done, 
and your profits will be increased. 


EdrPrIAN WHEAT.—During the seven 
years foretold by Joseph in the land of 
Egypt, the earth brought forth corn by 
handfuls,”’ (Gen. xii. 47); „seven ears on 
one stalk,” (Ibid. ver. 22.) It is not said, 
certainly, that this was wheat; but its des- 
scription exactly corresponds with the Trit- 
icum compositum at present cultivated in 
that country, and also with the mummy 
wheat, discovered in a sarcophagus in the 
Egyptian tombs, which had probably lain 
there for more than three thousand years, 


174,240 


exhibiting the same phesomenon of “ seven 
ears on one stalk.” This wheat is made 


into Colne flour, and the London bakers use it 
to dust the kneading boards. Thus we have 
the fact distinctly ee ht before us, that 
the wheat of that — features 
in common—allowing for the changes ef- 
fected by differences of soil, character, and 
cultivation—with that of the present day.— 
Mark Lane Express. 


Foop ron Sick ANIMALS.—The Amer- 
tcan Veterinary Journal states that an excel- 
lent diet for sick animals is simply scalded 
shorts. When a horse has taken cold, with 
discharge from the nostrils, the mash ma 
be put up into the manger while hot, wi 
& view of steaming the nasal passages. 


Stor1nc PaRsnips.—These roots are 
= left in the ground until spring. 
They have a long imprisonment, in whic 
it is impossible to get at them, either for 
table use or for market. It is very desira- 
ble to have a portion of the crop at least, 


accessible at all times. They are more sale- 


able in the village markets during the win- 


ter months than in the spring, frequently 
bringing a dollar a bushel. We have found 
them to keep perfectly well piled up on the 
south side of a wall, and covered with sea- 
weed or old hay. The covering should be 
eighteen inches or more thick. Stored in 
this way, they are always ready for market, 
and you can take advantage of high prices, 
while your neighbours, who do not take the 
papers, have their parsnips frozen in the 
earth.— American Agriculturist. 

An AcrE.—An acre of land contains 4 
roods, (or quarters) each containing 40 poles 
or perches or rods; 160 rods, 16 1-2 feet 
each way; 4, 840 square yards of 9 feet each; 
43,560 square feet, of 144 inches each; 
squares of six inches each, each 
containing 36 inches; 6,272,649 inches, or 
squares of one inch each. 


FRUITS OF THE CRIMEA.—The Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal states that new 
apples of extraordinary excellence have 
been discovered in the Crimea, which will 
no doubt find their way to Europe and 
America. Pallas speaks of one called Li- 


‘nap Alma, which keeps till July, and only 


acquires its excellence before the new year. 

agon loads are annually sent to Moscow, 
and even to St. Petersburg. There is also 
an autumn apple, thought to be by far the 
best ever tasted in any country. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


THE RESURRECTION. 


| It is sown a natural body: it is raised a spiritual 


body.—Con. ii. 


EMILY. 
Mother, when little Johnnie closed his eyes, 
And went to live for ever in the skies, 
What made you put his body in the sod 
Instead of sending it with him to God? 


Because, my child, that form that served him here, 
Was not adapted to that upper sphere, 

Where all the streets with shining gold are laid, 
And angels dwell in spirit robes arrayed, 

And so we planted it beneath the clay, 

Just as you planted there the seed last May. 

As after many days of sun and shower, 

You saw the seed arise a pretty flower, 

So will the Resurrection break the tomb, 

And Johnnie’s body like an angel bloom. 


I WISH AND I WILL. 

„I wish I could play upon the piano as well 
as Miss Hallet,” said Ellen Rosse. | 

„Well, so you will, when you have had as 
many years practice,” was the reply. : 

„O, I mean now, without waiting so long.” 

I wonder if wishing will make her a good 
player. Ifwishes were efforts, most men would 
be great. 

“I wish I knew as much as you do, Miss 
Emilie,“ said the same young lady. 


So you may, if you will study and improve | nd Girls. 


your time.” 

„I wish I knew as much now.“ 

„Knowledge does not come into your head 
of its own accord, Miss Ellen; you have to put 
it there by efforts of your own.” 

“I wish I knew my lessons.” 

„Sit down and study them, and you will 
soon have your wish.” 

“I do not feel in the humour of studying; 
I'd like to know it without.“ 

„J wish, must be a great help to you, you 
say it so often. If I could discover the magic, 
I would use it myself; but it must be in- 
visible to all but yourself, for I cannot see 
that you accomplish a great deal by it, after 
all.“ 

Now you are laughing at me. It don't do 
me any good, I suppose; but it is easy to say 
it, and I do really wish what I say.“ 

No doubt you do, if you could get it with- 
out any trouble. ‘I wish’ is a lazy friend of 
yours: he isn’t any profit to you; suppose you 
turn him off, and take instead ‘I will.’ My 
word for it, you will find he helps you more 
than the other. He is the very soul of indus- 
try, and he accomplishes more in an hour than 
‘I wish’ does in a lifetime. Say, ‘I will learn 
my lessons,’ and there will be no occasion for 
‘I wish I knew them.“ You will cut the ac- 
quaintance of your old friend, when you have 
tried the new one, I am sure.” 

Ellen laughed and said:—* Well, I don’t 
wish to dissolve old friendships, but I will try 
your advice—that is, if I can remember—but 
‘I wish, is easier to say than ‘I will’ is to do.” 

Her resolution is good; let us follow it. I 
will is the brave word that conquers all diffi- 
culties. —Sabbath-school Advocate. 


A BAD MARK. 

It is a bad sign for.a boy to be seen throw- 
ing stones at every dog, or pig, or bird he 
sees in the street. It shows that such a boy 
has an unfeeling heart. He don’t care how 
much suffering he may cause a poor innocent 
bird, or animal. What if he breaks a wing or 
a leg?—he only laughs at the agony which 
he has caused. Boys never cultivate such a 
cruel disposition. Never cause anything that 
has feeling, pain, if you can possibly help it. 
I am afraid if you begin with tormenting the 
poor, innocent brutes, you can after a while 
injure your playmates and associates. Some 
have already been seen to throw stones at 
poor boys just for the fun of it, or rather, to 
gratify the evil disposition of their hearts. 
Ah! many men have been hung for murder, 
or they have been sent to the State Prison, 
just because they cultivated such bad disposi- 
tions when they were boys like you. They 
commenced becoming cruel to animals first, 
and then to other boys, and so, little by little, 
their hearts became hardened till they could 
even killa man. Think of this the next time 
you are tempted to pick up a stone to throw 
at any innocent thing that has life and feeling. 
— Children’s Friend. 


— 
ELLS ! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 
established and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 
ture upon an improved method, and keep constant- 
ly on hand, a large assortment of their superior 
Bells, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted with their “ Rotating Yoke,” 
and other improved Hangings, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
ing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 
apply for Circular to 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
ap5—ly* West Troy, Albany county, New York 


IRE INSURANCE.—The Girard Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company, No. 62 Walnut street, 
West of Third street, Philadelphia, authorized oap- 
ital, $300,000, will insure against loss or damage 
by fire, on Houses, Stores, Household Furniture, 
and Merchandize generally. 
Hon. JOEL JONES, President. 
Hon. G. W. WOODWARD, Vice-President. 
JOHN 8. McMULLIN, Secretary. 
JAMES B. ALVORD, Assistant Secretary. 
aug 9—6m* | 


Ce COAL! COAL!—Lehigh and Schuylkill 
Coal of the best quality on hand. Orders re- 
spectfully solicited and carefully filled, at the low- 


| est market price, by E. CAMERON, 


527 North Front street, and Ninth street, third Yard 
above Poplar, east side, Philadelphia. 
oct 4—6m 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS.—Now 
choi 


12mo. 


aye, a may a wing: 

The Sabbath ; Sabbath Walks and other Poem. 
By James Grahame. With illustrations by Birket 
Foster. Cloth giltand Turkey aatique, 


i actay Konig. i ons 
Hare. Cloth gilt and y an- 


ue. 
Miustrated by thirty-two en- 
gravings on steel. Turkey antique. 
Haunts. 

With steel engravings. tra gilt. 

The Chris ue Git By the Rev. Ruſus W. 
Clark. With illustrations on steel. Extra gilt. 

Home Scenes of the New Testament; or Christ 
. Family. By Rev. Theophilus Stork, D. D. 

extra. 


The Poets of the Nineteenth Centary. With one 
hundred engravings. Richly bound in cloth extra 
and Turkey antique. 

Scott's 8 In five volumes, quarto. 
Large type edition. Half calf or sheep. 

THE POLYGLOT BIBLE CABINET; 

An ntly carved oak case, containing the 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, English, Freach, German, 
Spanish, and Portuguese Bibles; the Syriac New 

estament; the Treasury of Scripture Parallels; 
the Book of Common Prayer in Eight Languages 
with Hebrew, Greek, and Syriac Lezicone, an 
Greek and English Concordances. Eleven volumes. 
in ** Bagster's flexible Turkey morocco,” 
too 

Also, a very la assortment of other Girt 
Booxs, Sranpargp Wonze in elegant bindings, Ju- 
— — in great variety and suited to all ages, in- 

uding 
UNTEARABLE, INDESTRUCTIBLE, AND EVERLASTING 

Booxs of more than one hundred kinds. 

Also, Expossep Picture Carps, 

Beautifully Printed in Oil Colours, 


rices b 
WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
dec 27—3t 


D. NEILL’S DISCOURSE.—Will be published, 

about the first of January, a Discourse review- 
ing a Ministry of Fifty Years, by William Neill, D.D. 
With an Appendiz, containing Personal Anecdotes 
and Reminiscences. It will be publisbed in good 
style, and make a handsome octavo pamphlet. 
Price 25 cents. 

JOSEPH M. WILSON, Publisher, 
~ street below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
ec — 


ANTED.—A Graduate of one of our best Col- 
leges, of ample experience in Teaching, and 
also in controlling Schools, desires a new engage- 
ment. Address ‘‘ 8. M., at the office of the Pres- 
Ss = 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ec 27— 


OF THE HOLY LAND. —BAn- 
vARD’s Wonko RENOWNED PILGRIMAGE TO 
tHE Hoty LAND AND JERUSALEM—lIs open every 
evening at the Georama Building, the new and ele- 
gant iron structure on Broad street, below Walnut, 
at seven o’clock, and on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons at half-past two o’clock. Doors open 

half an hour previous. 
Admittance twenty-five cents. Children half 

nov 8&—13t 


price. 
ICE BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS.— 
Grahame’s Sabbath. Sabbath Walks, and other 
Poems, by James Grahame. Illustrated by Foster. 

Adame’s Sacred Allegories. New edition, beau- 
tifully illustrated. 

Quesnel on the Gospels. 2 vols. Half calf. 

Jay’s Morning and Evening Exercises. 4 vols. 
Half morocco. 

Finden’s Landsca of Interesting Localities 
mentioned in the Holy Scriptures. 2 vols. 

Life of Luther, in Forty-eight Historical Engrav- 
ings, by Gustav Kenig. With — by 
Archdeacon Hare. Splendidly bound. 

Sabbath Bells Chimed by the Poets. Illustrated 
by Birket Foster. Morocco antique. 

Scott's Bible. 6 vols. 8vo. Half morocco. 

Cheever’s Lectures on Cowper. Full calf. 

Also, a large and well selected assortment of 
beautiful Juvenile Works to suit every taste and all 
ages. Standard Works in Extra Bindings, Ilius- 
trated editions of the Poets, Bibles in all styles, &c., 
for sale at the lowest prices, by 

SMITH, ENGLISH & CO. 
No. 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
dec 20—3t 


3 BELLS! BELLS !—At the Troy Bell 
Foundry.—Jonrs & Hrrencocx, Proprietors, 
manufacture and keep constantly on hand Bells 
for Churches, Factories, Steamboats, School- houses, 
Plantations, Locomotives, and Fire Alarms, vary- 


ing in size from 30 to 3000 pounds, keyed on every 


variety of letter in the musical scale, which are cast 
in Patent Metallic Casings, and hung with “ Hil- 
dreth’s’? Patent Rotary Yoke. Frames, Wheels 
Tolling Hammers, Wrenches, and Springs attached 
to clapper, complete in every part. Warrantee 
given for durability and tone, not to be surpassed. 
Parties wishing to purchase, would find it to their 
interest to call and examine, or address us at Troy, 
Rensselaer county, New York, before purchasing. 
jan 19—ly 


TTRACTIVE BOOKS.—The Presbyterian Board 

of Publication have lately added to their Cata- 

logue the following valuable and interesting books: 

1. Petra, or the Rock City, and its Explorers. 

With a plan of the city and engravings of its monu- 
ments. 18mo, pp. 79. Price 15 and 20 cents. 

2. The Paradise of Children, an Address to Boys 
By the Rev. N. Morren, Greenock. 
18mo, pp. 72. Withan engraving. Price 15 cents. 

3. Little Kadore, the Royal Beggar Boy, and 
Maurice Sullivan. With an engraving. 18mo, pp. 
36. Price 10 cents. 

4. Backbiting Reproved, The Visit, and other 
Sketches. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 18mo, pp.144. 
With four engravings. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

5. Daniel Baker’s Talk to Little Children. By 
the Rev. Daniel Baker, D. D., of Texas. 18mo, pp. 
68. With three engravings. Price 15 cents. 

6. Little Nelly, and the Dying Irish Girl. With 
two engravings. 18mo, pp. 144. Price 20 and 25 
cents. 

7. The Transformed Island, a story of the South 
Seas. With three engravings. 18mo, pp. 72. 
Price 15 cents. 

8. Sabbath-school Theology, or Conversations 
with a Class. By John Hall, D. D. 18mo, pp. 94. 
Price 15 and 20 cents. 

9. Death-bed Triumphs of Eminent Christians, 
exemplifying the power of religion in a dying hour. 
191. Price 40 cents. 
OSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 

No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

nov 15—3t 


have been 
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guarantee its tone of C 


ALTIMORE DEPOSITORY—FAYETTE 


STREET.—HOLIDAY ATTRACTIONS.— 


Mindful of the call for useful and interesting 
GIFT BOOK 
Appropriate to the“ festive season,’? we have made 
more than the usual preparations to meet the wants 
of all, and now offer to | 
PARENTS, TEACHERS, AND FRIENDS 

A collection believed to be unsurpassed, especially 
in the juvenile department, either in variety, beau- 
ty, or excellence, by any establishment in the 
United States. In addition to the entire list of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, many of which 
have the very highest claims to preference as gift 
books, there are all the issues of the American 
Tract Society, the American Sunday School Union, 
the Messrs. Carters of New York, the Messrs. Mar- 
tien of Philadelphia, with a choice selection from 
those of other private publishers. 

Holiday Catalogues will be given to all who call 
for them, or sent, postage paid, wherever ordered. 

ACT HOUSE, 

Fayette street, near Charles, Baltimore. 
dec 20—3t | 


Nf HOLIDAY BOOKS—Published by Linp- 
say & BiaxisTon, Philadelphia. 
DR. 8TORK. 
Home Scenes of the New Testament; or Christ in 
the Family. By the Rev. Theophilus Stork, D. D., 
author of“ The Children of the New Testament.“ 


A beautiful 12mo volume, with an elegantly en- 
graved frontispiece by Sartain. Neatly bound in 
cloth, plain, $1; in cloth full gilt, $1.50. 

The Children of the New Testament; or the Mis- 
sion of Little Children upon Earth. By the same 
author. 
plain, 75 cents; cloth gilt, $1. 

KRUMMACHER. 

The Robin and other Parables for Children. By 
Krummacher. Beautifully illustrated by twenty-six 
designs elegantly engraved and printed, forming a 
beautiful presentation or centre table volume. Price 
75 cents in plain cloth, or $1 in full gilt. 

Also, an octavo edition of Krummacher’s Para- 
bles, complete. Elegantly illustrated by numerous 
designs, and beautifully bound in cloth, full gilt. 
Price $2.50; and morocco antique, price $4. 

Dr. Cumming’s new volume, The Last of the 
Patriarchs; or Lessons from the Life of Joseph. 
1 vol. 12mo. price 75 cents. 

Also, new editions of The Apocalypse, 3 vols. 
The Miracle, 1 vol. The Parable, 1 vol. Daniel, 
1 vol. Signs of the Times, I vol. Family Prayers, 
2 vols. Minor Works, 3 vols.; and Twelve Urgent 
Questions. 

Complete sets can be had bound to match, or in 
separate volumes, at 75 cents each. 

he Life of Martin Luther. With Historical U- 
lustrations, from the German of Gustav Kenig. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. Theo- 
philus Stork, D. D., Pastor of St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church, Philadelphia. Elegantly bound in the fol- 
lowing styles, suitable for presentation :—In cloth, 
gilt backs, price $1.50; embossed leather, marble 
edges, $2; cloth, full gilt edges, &c., $2.50; Tur- 
key morocco, gilt, $4; Turkey morocco antique, 


New and beautiful editions of Scenes in the Life 
of the Saviour. 8 steel plates. The Women of 
the Scriptures. do. do. Scenes in the Lives of 
the Apostles. do. do. Scenes in the Lives of the 
Patriarchs and Prophets. do.do. Each work ele- 
gantly bound in full cloth, fancy colours, price 
$1.50. Cloth, full gilt edges, &c., $2. Morocco, 
gilt or antique, $4. 

Also new editions, octavo, of Dr. Bethune’s Bri- 
tish Female Poets, Illustrated. Miss May’s Ameri- 
can Female Poets, Illustrated. Watson’s New 
Poetical Quotations, Illustrated. Weld’s Sacred 
Poetical Quotations, Illustrated. The Birds of the 
Bible, elegantly Illustrated. Proctor’s Illustrated 
History of the Crusades. Watson’s Camp Fires of 
the Revolution, fifty Illustrations. Montgomery’s 
Complete Poetical Works. All elegantly bound in 
various styles. 

NEW JUVENILES. 

The Young American’s Picture Gallery. Seventy 
plates. The Home Story Book. Coloured Illustra- 
tions. The Animals of the Bible. Coloured IIlus- 
trations. The Young American’s Library, 12 vole. 
The Gift Library, 6 vole. Mrs. Lee’s Young Peo- 
ple’s Library, 4 vols. Aunt Mary’s Library, 10 
vols. With a very large assortment of Illustrated 
Pictorial and Juvenile Works, for sale at low prices 
by LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 


25 south Sixth street, above Chestaut, Philadelphia. 
dec 6—3t 


A new and beautiful edition. In cloth, | 


strictly in advance. 


cured if possible. 


will 


tae 1857, ander the editorial 
anua a | 

r tor proposes, with the 
baring the year the editor with the 


The African Race. 
A number of new contributors to the 


„and the editor ventures to hope 
ication will give satisfaction wien | 
ia its prefer 

the Reformation 
aa liberality. 

ous o rty- eight 
portraits of Dr. Thorawell Marry, and 
E appear in the volume for 
857. Price One Dollar a year, invariably in ad- 
vance, or six copies for Five Dollars. Subscribers 
will pleave address 
EPH M. WILSON, Publisher, 


No. 37 South Tenth st. below Chestaut, Philadelphia. 


dec 27—4t 


2 R. WEBB, TBA DEALER AND 

FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for Or 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and care- 
fully packed and forwarded. 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 
& Co., Manufacturers of Lampe, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fiztures, &c. Store, No. 176 ut street; 
— No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
ap y 


EWTON COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE.—The 
next Session of this Institution will commence 
on Monday, the Sth of May, and close on Friday, 
the 26th of September. 
TERMS PER HALF SESSION. 


In the Primary Department. 03 00 

In the Higher Department . 

Tuition in common English branches, 6 00 
46 her 44 % = 8 

Classics, — — — ~ 00 

Incidentale, - - 50 

Frence and German, each, „ 


— will be received i the 
n upile ato 
of the Princioal on the following terme: 7 
For board, tuition, use of books, and of bed and 
bedding, fuel, lights, washing and mending, per 
half session, 850, to be paid strictly in advance. 
Circulars containining fall particulars can be ob- 
tained on application to the Principal. 
The Institute is under the care of the Presb 
of Newton, and is located in the pleasant 
healthy village of Newton, the coonty seat of Sue- 
sex county, New Jersey, about three hours ride 
from New York oy by the Morris and Essex, and 
Sussex Railroads. The buildings are new and large, 
and stand on an eminence which overlooks the vil- 
lage and the surrounding country for a great dis- 


tance. 

J. Sarprornp Surrn, A. M., Privcipel and Instruc- 
tor in Mathematics aad Natural 

A.sert Graves, A. B., Instructor in Ancient. and 

Modern Languages, and Music. ‘ 


There are also two Assistants in the English 


Primary Depettment is 
e Prim ent is under the charge of 
Mies L. F. ap 
Oa SPRING MALE AND FEMALE 
SEMINARY, FLORIDA.—The situation of 

this Institution is at one of the finest Sulphur 
Springs in the country, and is unsurpassed for 
health. It is easy of access by steamboat and « 
few hours staging. The Principal, with the expe- 
rience of twenty years, and aided by a corps of 
competent assistants, will devote his whole time to 
the improvement of his pupils. 

The Third Session will commence on the 12th of 
January, 1857. 

For particulars address ; 

nov 29—ly R. ANDERSON, Principal, 


b ENGLISH, CLASSICAL, AND 

MATHEMATICAL INSTITUTE — No. 2 
Union Square, George street, west of Fifteenth, 
Philadelphia, wae opened for the reception of 
pils on Monday, September Sth. Special attention 
will be paid to young pupils. 2 may be ob- 
tained on application at the Rooms, or at Mrs. 
Clark’s, 534 Spruce street. 

References.— Rev. T. W. J. Wylie, A. J. Drexel, 
Esq., Thomas Allibone, Esq., John Tucker, Esq., 
Moncure Robinson, Eeq., Professor John F. Frazer, 
George H. Stuart, Esq., John K. Mitchell, M. D., 
W. D. Brinckle, M. D. 
sept 20—3m JOSEPH DAVISON, Principal. 


EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOO L— 

Mount Holly, New 2 to pre- 

2 boys thoroughly for college, or business. Rev. 

AMUEL Miter, A. M., „ assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. 

Mount Holly is a pleasant and healthful village, 
of easy access from both New York and Philadel- 
phia by railroad, and several lines daily. The 
School occupies an elevated situation just beyond 
the outskirts of the village. | 

The Summer Term commenced May 8th. 

Paice—$125 per term of twenty-two weeks. 
New scholars received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. For a Prospectus, &c., ad- 
dress the Principal. may 3—ti 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—Thie Ial 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthfu- 
98 near the village ot Hartsville, on the Old 
Tork Road, nineteen miles from Philadel phia, with 


nence js 5 to daily re 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
8 the other on the Wednesday in Novem- 


r. Circulars, containing farther al ma 
be obtained by addressing „ 
2 * J. B VILLE, 


Hartsville, Bucks P 
county, ennzylvania. 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
—— New Jersey. 

n this ool pupils are prepared for coll or 
for mercantile and other — pursuits, Under the 
tuition of a native teacher, who resides in the 
family, French is made a spoken language. The 
German also is pursued upon a similar plan. Cir- 
culars can be obtained at the office of the Presby- 
tertan, No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

nov 22—6t 


TUATION WANTED.—A Lady, graduate of a 
well established Female Seminary, and mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church, wishes a situation. 
ae a Teacher of the English branches, includin 
the higher mathematics. French will be taught i 
it is desired. Satisfactory referees given and re 
quired. Address H. E., Box 51, Stroudsburg, 
Monroe county, Pennsylvania. dec 27—5t* 


Pur Presbyterian minister wishes to 


obtain employment as a Teacher, or to bear 


of a location in which he can open a school with 
favourable prospects. He can produce satisfactory 
testimonials of character and qualifications, and 


has had considerable experience in teaching. 
Address CLERICUS, 
dec 20—5t* Auburn, Virginia. 


ANTED A TEACHER.—Wanted a Gentleman. 

thoroughly qualified to teach the classics 

and higher branches of mathematics. Applicant 

must be either a member of the Presbyterian Charch 

or a minister of that denomination. A minister 
would have opportunities of 2 good. 

W. WOO DS, 
Shade Gap, Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania, 
dec 20—6t 


EMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES—South-west 
corner of Pine and Seventeenth streets, Phila- 
delphia.—Rev. WILIA Ramsey, D. D., and Mrs. 
E. B. Bonnet, Principals, aided by competent 
Teachers. 
a ea commenced on Monday, November 


> 

The aim of the Principals will be, by Divine aid, 
to assist the pupils under their care in acquiring 
such an education, intellectual, moral, and reli- 
gious, as will fit them for the duties of this life, 
and in preparing for the life to come. 

Terms.—For day scholars from $20 to $50 per 
term of five months, according to the age and pro- 
gress of the pupil. 

Boarders (a limited number) will be received at 
$150 per term, including board, washing, light, 
fuel, and ‘tuition. 

There will be no extra charge to any pupil for 
instruction in the Latin, Greek, or Hebrew Lan- 
guages, or Vocal Music. 

Modern Languages and Music at Professors® 
prices. 

For circulars, and for farther particulers, inquire 
WILLIAM RAMSEY, Philadelphia, 
ec t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 


ladelphia, and No. 620 Broadway, New 


York, by 


WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO. 


TERMS. 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 


in advance, or Three Dollars, payable ix six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents — may become ro- 


ible. 


To Clergymen Two Dollars a year when paid 


Nos 


Rates of Advertising. Por 15 lines, first inser- 


tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 5@ cents. For 
— — 
to be made in advance. ? 

TERMS TO CLUBS. * 
Five copies to one address, for one year, - $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $30.00 


With an additional copy to the 


who may act as agent. 


copy to the agent. 
The money must always be sent in advance, 
the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 


— — 

— 


Address, 
No. 144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphie: 


aug 9—tf 4 
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Cann when the short | matter there lies as an at the bot- I have some ears of this now before me, 1 
Wheisly. DD. wilight hae scarcely passed away, the stars tom of the deep sea. There is no motion 
Joan Bardett... ad out, as if by invisible fingers, | nor force there. In these 
‘of the Sea, recently delivered the the sea breese has fectly respectful, but appear on 13 
The principal cities. We are awate that | sunk to rest, I have stood upon’ the deck | — with each other. In — 
merits of th An desired not to be | gaxing ugly upon agine that the “sunless wrecks” which lis @ great people. ere 
3 — —— reported; but in these days of newspapers Shine with a lustre unk strew its bottom are, in the process of ages, | have offered us the free use of their rooms. 1 
nl eee fate of all who excite eet with diamonds ; , a 
Di Hartey New. | Lhe newspaper the body of the triveller who has perished | 
* 222 STILLNESS OF THE OCEAN DEPTHS. 
1 the fainil: seem to totch the vault. But at the same 
| a är time the western sky is beautiful. Orion 
2,176 fo Ce: in one hundred and twenty days. So it was 7 
a; Ava dalinestion of every-dey life and charecter in | With Columbus; he sailed to the south and 
ant two-carry | ued up’ to our Declaration of Independence. — | 
thie Split of 3 € phinister | By that route Charleston was the balf-way 
Power than an most of its class more | commerce flowed through South Carolina. —— 
Carolinas were the chief commercial 
| Rasssseus Tres, Bcterice, in : 
Addresse end Sermons on Special Occasions. By 
Hiseheock, D. D., LL. D., late: President — ̃ 
heret'Cétlege, end nom Professor of Natu- 
Professot Hitelicock is_oué of those who were 
— 
troth.. The- eather: is vig in thought, and 
| handles bis subjette with that éssd and familiarity 
which show him to be thoroughly at home. es 
Porrie Resdixes von Schoots 4 
With an Introduction.-By J. b. Comstock, M. D., : ‘ 
_ author Elements of Chemistry,” &. New 
York, 1850, M. W. Dodd. pp. 285. 

Tus compiler of this velume designed it to: be | 
used a reading. book in schools: - — 
much of the bad reading of young is to — . dVul aa eee 
enderstand. He has here collected poems — 4 
win be adapted to the comprehension of children, — — — 
and hopes not only thus to entertain them, and gre- — 
tify their preference for whit is in verse, but at the 
game time to improve them in that much neglected 
end important art of good reading. Young people 
will find in the book many pleasant and besutifut | 

Sirvenwdon; A Book of Memories. New York, MOTHER. 
| 1856, Derby F Jackson. 12mo, pp. 405. 
oF thé fair lady of whose 
Véluinie'ié product, prevents her from giving het | 
| hat had actually occurred within the author’s 
3 own knowledge. It evinces correct sentiment, talent, 
; and the hand of a ready writer, and inculcates ex- 
ork eue heoorsge its suthor to 
gw 
The Rev. Thomas_H. Stockton, well known se which there is daily communication by two lines o 
Stages. The number of boarding pupile is limited, 
in order that they may receive therough instruction * 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 1 
aug 1 
— 
q 
ite perusal: will be profitable. The value of the 4 
trect is nbhanced by an admirable introduction from 
the pen of the Ret. Talbot W. Chambers, D. D., of 7 
ing. Dt. Cham! | the pulpi | 
We have a, sermon on “ 
the Pulpit,” by the Rev. Dr. Armstrong orfolk, = 
It is & 
by the discrimination and sbility which distinguish 4 
it the prodactions of the author's pen. 
From Leonard Scott & Co. we have received the a 
re-publication of the London Quarterly Review for if 
— 
con’s Eeasys. 2. French Algeria. 3. Chureh Build- 2 
ing. 4. New Biographies of Montaigne. 5. An- 5 
cient Rome: 6. Physiognemy ef the Human Form. aa 
7. The Num Port 8. The 
ciency of Parlianient. The articles on Chu 7 
— 
— = 
4. MlMubscription received for a less term than one 
year, All Subscribers, who do not give express 75 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing te 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 5 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued ae 
until all arrearages are paiu, 2xcept at the discretion 5 
of the tors. 3 
; Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.06 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
1 wenty-five copies to one address, for une 2 
Wi 
| when 4 


